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This is the shop Road Ahead’”’ 


unique — truly 
By Genevieve Thomas Wheeler 


“Ye Book Shop” 





A unique book—23 preschool subjects, 
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A PARENT-TEACHER GIFT 


Here surely is a solution to one Christmas 
present question. Mothers will be delighted 
with Mrs. Theodore Birney’s book 


CHILDHOOD 


Secured without the necessity of pushing 
through the crowded stores. A dollar sent 








Founded by Ben Franklin in 1788 





to the FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
National Congress of Parents 514-520 LUDLOW STREET ' 
and Teachers PHILADELPHIA 


1201 16th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
will bring it to you. 
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“Young America” 
is Going to Play 


In the streets or in properly equipped playgrounds— 
which, depends upon some one in your locality 





starting a playground. It’s easy to raise the funds Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
and there’s a lot of genuine happiness in knowing : 
that you are the one who helped the kiddies to Seg: “ag —— Ste. ~ Lewin poe 

laugh. Write for Catalog M-9 and the booklet, sete rage paler 

| “Planning a Playground,” which gives plans for Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers 

raising funds and suggests the proper equipment Send for Catalog “A-84 
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Programs for ‘December 


The high tide of the year has come again for the children, and this issue 
of CuHi1LD WELFARE is brimful of plans for making this for young and old 


| QA Merry Christmas 


There are suggestions for communities of every size and kind, for homes 
and schools, for children and parents. Read from cover to cover and see if 
you do not find yourself filled with the holiday spirit. Everywhere there will 
surely be a Christmas party, but for the more serious program, here is some- 
thing for every need. 


The High School 


1. Work and Play for High School Students. 
2. Music in the Public Schools. 
3. The New Education Bill. 


The Grade School or Study Circle 


Children’s Foundation Study Course. 

Buying Books in Sets. 

Music in the Public Schools. 

A Safe and Sane Christmas and Holiday Fun. 


Rw Noo 


The Preschool Circle 


Curiosity. 

Teaching the Toddlers. 
Christmas Hazards. 

4. Growing Back-Bones. 


> - 


ox) 


Read one of the Christmas poems given, or find one you like especially. 
Sing Christmas music—and sing it together. Organize the children into 
groups to sing the wonderful old carols. Sponsor a Community Christmas 
Tree. Present a Pageant. And then write and tell CH1t>p WELFARE all 
about it. And whether under palms or under pines, in snow or in tropic 
sunshine, once again, to each and all— | 


A Merry Christmas! 
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The President's Message 


GIVING AND RECEIVING 

s the great season of gifts again approaches, let us reckon up what we 

have received since last the Christmas candles shone. 

First, a great increase in membership, more than 250,000 men 
and women rallying to the standard of CH1LD WELFARE—coming to serve 
in the ranks of our crusade within the year and so making our army well- 
nigh a million strong. 

Next, a marvelous strengthening of the “common tie that binds us 
all,” a deepening sense of unity of purpose and of the power of concerted 
effort, not only close at home, but reaching around the world; a broadening 
of relationships because of the growing recognition of the fact that nothing 
which relates to childhood is alien to us, and the realization that to open 
the way for others is often to render greater service than to rush in ourselves. 

And there have come to us new opportunities, undreamed of in the 
past, to give to Everychild the great gifts of life more abundant, of deeper 
sympathy and truer understanding, and because of these, every material 
benefit which can be assured to him by parents, teachers and citizens who 
have banded together to promote his welfare. 

Freely we have received; shall we not also freely give? 

What gifts lie within our power? 

To our organization, loyalty, generous, untiring, uncomplaining service, 
unselfish devotion to the cause to which we are pledged. 

To each other, in this great “fellowship of kindred minds’: the 
living-out of the old motto of the King’s Musketeers, “All for one and one 
for all.”’ It would indeed be a glorious gift season if it might see established 
among us the will to give without thought of receiving; if all petty personal 
ambitions, all seeking for honor, all selfish demands for rights and privileges, 
all fault-finding and criticism, might be put away from us, with all malice, 
and we might give only friendship and broad tolerance and the will to see 
always the good, in honor preferring one another. So shall we truly keep 
the Birthday of the Child who taught to all creeds the true meaning of 
brotherhood, and so may we in some small measure help to bring about that 
peace on earth which, in the starlight of the first Christmas morning, was 


assured ‘“‘to men of good will.” 


MarGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 
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Star of the East 


tar of the East, that long ago 
Brought wise men on their may 
Where, angels singing to and fro, 
Che Child of Bethlehem Lay— 
Ahboue that Syrian hill afar 
Chou shinest out to-night, © Star! 


Star of the East, the night were drear 
But for the tender grare 

Chat with thy glory comes to cheer 
Earth's loneliest, darkest place; 

For hy that charity me see 

Where there is hope for all and me. 


Star of the East! show us the way 

Iu wisdom undefiled 

Co seek that manger ont and lay 

@ur gifts before the Child— 

Cn bring our hearts and offer them 

Unto the King in Bethlehem! 
Eugene HKield. 
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Wise Gifts 


BY ELAINE 


rs. EATON 

came away 

from the 
sewing guild 
carrying a 
weight of de- 
pression that 
she tried in vain to shake off. Poor Mrs. 
Tyson had not complained more than 
usual that day, but this time there had 
been some reason in what she had said. It 
took such a lot to please children nowa- 
days. Christmas was getting harder and 
harder every year. It meant more and 
more of a sacrifice for father and mother. 
Here was James asking for tubular skates 
at eighteen dollars, and Celia had set her 
heart on a bicycle. 

“Of course it’s impossible,” Mrs. Eaton 
told herself. “We simply can’t manage it, 
with the tree and the greenery and all the 
extra Christmas fixings besides. And they 
know very well that it’s too much. But 
just one child with extravagant toys— 
just one in a neighborhood—spoils all the 
others.” 


She knew what had prompted Mrs. 





‘Tyson’s outburst against the selfishness of 


children and the parents who had made 
them selfish. But she knew, too, that it 
had ceased to be a matter of one child, or 
of one foolish parent. Children had 
changed, somehow. They expected more 
than they used to. And it took so much 
more to please them. 

“I can’t think it is right,” she thought 
miserably. “I can’t think it’s good for 
them always to get the very things they 
ask for, and to keep on asking all their 
lives. But what can we do about it? 
What on earth can we do?” She could 
find no answer to that seemingly difficult 
question anywhere. 

Yet in the pleasant bustle of getting sup- 
per and in the quiet hour afterward her 
mood began to wear off, or to sink out 


WESTALL GOULD 


of sight. Discouragement had no place in 
the bringing up of a family. And they 
were good children, after all. A little 
thoughtless, perhaps, but that was youth. 

“Mother,” Celia asked just before bed- 
time, “are we going to make the manger 
for the baby this year and arrange the little 
shepherds and the wise men around it, and 
are we going to have candles and stockings 
and everything?” 

Mrs. Eaton smiled. “Yes, of course. 
We can always do that, can’t we? And 
perhaps we can find some holly and prince’s 
pine in the woods!” 

James looked up from his book. “Don’t 
you suppose we could have a yule log this 
year?” he asked eagerly. “I’ve always 
wanted a yule log. We wouldn’t have to 
cut down a whole tree. Mr. Owens might 
let us have a piece of that old maple that 
blew down last week. Do let me ask him, 
Mother!” 

How pleasant it was, all the dear accus- 
tomed planning! No wonder the children 
brimmed with excitement for weeks before. 
The nights were cold now, and almost 
any one of them might bring the soft snowy 
dress that seemed to belong to the day. 
Mrs. Eaton could fancy that she smelt al- 
ready that Christmasy perfume, the living 
breath of hemlock upon the frosty air, bay- 
berry scent, even the delightful suggestion 
of Christmas wrappings, and gummed 
wafers, and striped peppermint candy. 

“Next week,” she told them, “if the 
baby’s glands are better, we'll all go the 
city and see the stores. Not baby, of 
course, but the rest of us. And we can 
buy Father’s books together.” 

That Christmas trip to the city was a 
kind of family tradition and always a joy- 
ful affair. They went early, but not too 
early for the sight of decorations and all 
the signs of holiday festival. Celia’s vocab- 
ulary was gravely taxed to describe it all 
to her father the evening after their re- 
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turn. And there had been a marvelous 
bicycle— 

But Mrs. Eaton’s misgivings had re- 
turned the stronger in her weariness after 
the hard day. When the children had 
gone to bed she tried to get some relief in 
“talking it out” with her husband. 

“Those stores!”’ she sighed. ‘“They’re 
simply gorgeous. Imagine being given the 
key to Ali Baba’s cave, Henry. And find- 
ing it full of things you never dreamed 
existed. The children went crazy. They 
wanted everything they saw, I think. I 
didn’t blame them. But I’m a little afraid 
of that sort of thing. It’s so easy for 
children—grown-up children, too—to get 
discontented and envious and_ selfish. 
Everything is calculated to tempt them, or 
to tempt us, to buy. It’s hard to resist, 
but I can’t help feeling that if our chil- 
dren get that way it will be our fault.” 

The children’s father threw her one of 
his cryptic looks that might mean any- 
thing but seemed this time to say laugh- 
ingly, “Go on; tell it all and you'll feel 
better.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to be tragic about 
it. But it is really serious, Henry. 

“Of course we want them to have things, 
all the foolish fascinating things we didn’t 
have when we were children; and it’s a 
real joy to be able to give them. But 
isn’t it a selfish joy, too? ‘To give them 
pleasure without counting the cost, because 
it gives us pleasure, too! And to do it in 
the easiest way because what we-ought to 
give them needs thought, and effort and 
time.” 

“But, Edith, isn’t happiness worth giv- 
ing, even if it doesn’t last very long? You 
don’t believe pleasure is bad for them?” 

“No, that isn’t what I mean at all. You 
see they can’t really know what happiness 
means, yet. “They haven’t lived enough. 
But they think they know, and that it 
depends on their having certain things. I 
wouldn’t give them those things. ‘That is, 
not often. And not at once.” 

“IT see,” Mr. Eaton smiled quizzically. 
“You want to discipline their foolish de- 
sires.” 


“No, no! That isn’t it, either.” Mrs. 
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Eaton flushed a deeper color in the earnest- 
ness of trying to make herself understood, 
“What I would like to do is to give them 
the enjoyment of things as well as the 
things themselves. And if they have to 
choose between the two, I should want 
them to wait and work for what they want, 
because then they would learn values, and 
what things mean to other people, too, in 
labor and self-denial and struggle.” 

“But that’s what you’ve been doing, isn’t 
it?” Mr. Eaton refused to be disturbed by 
any doubts. “Didn’t James have to carve 
out his own chessmen before you let him 
buy that ivory set, and hasn’t Celia awe 
made her own dolls’ things?” 

“I know. I’ve tried to help them to un- 
derstand, but you never can be sure that 
they do, or that they don’t think you’re just 
mean or unreasonable.” 

In the pause that followed they both 
heard the horn of the Tysons’ car, driven 
by the Tyson boy, returning late from a 
party. Ben Tyson thought he ought to 
have a car of his own, but it had not come 
to that yet. It soon would, though, if Mr. 
Tyson had to borrow the money. Perhaps 
this Christmas. 

But the next day Mrs. Eaton forgot all 
about Christmas and the giving of wise 
gifts, and in the days that followed, if she 
remembered at all, it was in a wistful un- 
dercurrent of thought. Baby Ellen’s glands 
had subsided, but her fever had started up 
again, and when the doctor came he had 
pronounced it pneumonia. 

To Mrs. Eaton it seemed as if that word 
had girded her for an unbelievable conflict. 
The baby must absorb all of her now, and 
the household be kept going somehow. The 
winter afternoon conferences over gifts, the 
reading aloud of the Christmas Carol, the 
secret hours of happy work, all had to be 
put aside. Instead there were nights of 
wearied watching, full of suspense and fear 
and anguish, and days when Christmas joy 
and all other joy—other problems, too— 
seemed unreal and imaginary. 

Yet in the hours when the baby slept, a 
party dress was put together a few stitches 
at a time, so that when the tide had turned 


and the danger passed, Mrs, Eaton could 
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at last relax with the thankful thought, 
added to all the rest of her deep thankful- 
ness, that so much, at least, was accom- 
plished. 

She had been so tired that she could have 
gone to sleep standing. Now that the baby 
was safe and in good hands, she delivered 
herself to sleep at last, quite ten hours of 
it, and did not wake until near evening. 

Then as she lay on her couch half awake 
and half asleep, she began to be conscious 
of whispering that had been audible for 
some time, of subdued laughter in the living 
room downstairs, rustlings, thumps, and the 
movement of excited young feet. Christ- 
mas Eve, of course, and she had almost 
slept through it! Well, it was too late to 
do much now. Perhaps, anyhow, the chil- 
dren were outgrowing all the little obser- 
vances they had loved so when they were 
small. Perhaps the big things, the bicycle 
and the skates, were all they cared for. 

Henry had probably weakened, she 
thought. He hadn’t been able to resist 
buying them what they asked for, even if 
it meant being in debt for weeks. Well, it 
would make them happy for a while, per- 
haps. If only 

If only she had been able to give them 
wise gifts along with the foolish ones! 

They were all very quiet when she came 
to the door of the living room. But it was 
an electric quiet that made itself felt in the 
air. “Oh!” she said weakly, then stood 
still and looked. 

There was the tree shining all green and 
silver from the bow windows; there in their 
places were the animals who talked together 
on the birthnight of the Child, the ass, the 
owl, the reindeer, the squirrel; and there 
at the foot of the tree lay the Child him- 
self, tiny and waxen, in his mother’s arms, 
with the Wise Men worshiping. 

Just so she had taught them to keep 
Christmas Eve, trusting that in these things 
they might discover some day the secret. 
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Of the rest—candles in the windows, laurel 
festoons, and the pile of presents by the 
hearth—she saw only a blur before they 
discovered her and pulled her, captive, to 
her waiting chair. 

“Oh, mother,” Celia shrilled, “we've 
waited and waited and we can’t wait a 
minute longer. If you don’t unwrap your 
presents this minute, we'll just have to ex- 
plode!” 

Mrs. Eaton surrendered to them without 
a word. Something had happened; she 
could not tell what. Her presents, when 
always before it had seemed to be only 
theirs that mattered. The darlings! Why, 
Celia must have spent hours on that little 
bag, and James—‘‘Why, James, how ever 
could you ™ 

She turned helplessly to Henry. - 

“No, it wasn’t I,” he assured her. “It 
was all their work, truly. They knew you 
were having an awful time and_ they 
wanted this Christmas to count. I—I only 
steered them a little. James earned all the 
money himself, and Celia’s been working, 
too. Yes, light the candles now, children. 
It’s dark enough.” 

He came closer to her chair and lowered 
his voice. “Edith, you didn’t need to worry 
about them. They were coming along all 
right. I don’t think anybody has to worry 
if they do the best they can, and if the 
children are made of the right stuff. All 
they thought about this Christmas was you. 
They’ve been awfully happy planning this. 
You see, good seed isn’t often wasted, but 
it takes time to grow, and sometimes it 
comes up unexpectedly after you’ve almost 
given it up. I imagine’—he paused, and 
spoke almost shyly—“I suppose it’s just 
those unexpected, almost undeserved things 
that make us happiest.” 

“But, Henry, the skates and Celia’s 
bicycle. Did you re 








“Of course I did!” He smiled. “I knew 
they wouldn’t be expected, either.” 
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CHRISTMAS HAZARDS 


Education Section, National Safety Council 


N THE days when some of our most 

beautiful present-day Christmas cus- 

toms originated, people did not live in 
flimsy frame houses nor up many flights of 
stairs, as so many of us are forced to do 
nowadays; nor were there apt to be thin 
cotton draperies about the rooms. The 
Yule log burned in a deep fireplace and the 
shooting sparks flew out upon a floor of 
stone or trodden earth. Christmas candles 
shone out from windows free from shades, 
cords and curtains, and quite certainly the 
first Christmas trees were not decorated 
with celluloid ornaments. 

The joy of the Christmas season is 
turned into sorrow for many people each 
year because they do not consider the ele- 
ments of danger attendant upon the use of 
lights and other forms of decorations. A 
little intelligent planning would do away 
with many Christmas tragedies. The fol- 
lowing facts should be impressed upon the 
children so that they may carry them home 
to their parents. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

1. Celluloid, cotton and paper decora- 
tions burn easily. Choose decorations such 
as colored glass balls and metal ornaments 
which are now cheap and quite easily ob- 
tainable. 

2. Powdered mica and asbestos wool 
make excellent snow for decorations. 
Flakes of cotton-wool are highly inflam- 
mable. 

3. Use electric bulbs to light the tree. 
Candles are prettier, of course, but their 
attractiveness is not worth the very grave 
danger they represent. 

4. Have the tree set on a firm: base so 
that it will not fall over and injure some 
one. 

OTHER DECORATIONS 

1. Tissue-paper decorations are ex- 
tremely inflammable, as are also holly and 
evergreens when they have dried out thor- 
oughly in the hot air of the house. Do 


not use these decorations on gas fixtures 
or on anything where they may be ex- 
posed to a flame. You can always find a 
safe place where they will look attractive. 


2. Inflammable decorations such as 
paper shades placed over electric light 
bulbs cause many fires because the heat, 
when confined, becomes intense enough to 
cause them to ignite. 


3. It is a good plan to have a pail of 
water, a heavy rug or a fire extinguisher on 
hand. 

4. Many people do not know that holly 
is very poisonous if you get a tiny bit of 
thorn in your hand. Serious cases of 
blood-poisoning have resulted from such 
scratches. Handle holly always with gloves, 


THE CANDLES IN THE WINDOW 

1. Some communities still observe this 
beautiful old custom. If this is done, the 
greatest care should be taken to see that 
no curtain, clothing or anything else can 
blow into the open flame. A sudden, un- 
expected draught may set the room in 
flames. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS 

1. Children should be taught just how 
their electric toys work, how to take care 
of them and how to avoid possible shocks 
and damage to the wiring of the house. 

2. Toys requiring alcohol, gasoline or 
kerosene for their operation are very dan- 
gerous and should be used only under the 
supervision of an adult. 


3. Bows and arrows, toy guns, pistols, 
etc., are a common source of eye injuries. 
Children must learn to think first of the 
safety of other people when using these 
toys. 

4. Many children will receive new sleds 
and skates for Christmas. Help them to 
get all the fun and pleasure these gifts 
were meant to bring by choosing safe places 
to skate and coast. Hitching rides is not 
a sport for the city. 
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TEACHING 


BY V. 5. 


TOYS ARE TEACHERS 

HE mother of two rollicking twin 

boys has been for some months pa- 

tiently teaching many little lessons in 
training the kiddies to play. Results show 
up now that more than repay her for her 
efforts. And perhaps in after years the 
kiddies will realize how very much their 
second year meant to them. For it is in 
the second year, the writer believes, that 
foundations are laid for many good habits 
and, alas, bad ones, too. 

For instance, when the toddlers begin to 
fight over the pos- 
session of a toy, the 
toy is laid up on 
the mantel shelf 
out of reach for a 
while. If the start 
of the incident was 
witnessed, then the 
original possessor 
was allowed to re- 
tain his toy. But a 
few minutes later he 
would be required 
to “give brother 
his turn now.” 

Kindness to 
animals begins when the toys are handled 
“kindly.” Even though Spot is a very long 
dog, with a very long tail, pulled by a string, 
he is a dog to the babies. And so he must be 
“treated kindly.”” One does not pull a dog’s 
tail—one pats him; one takes him for a walk ; 
one puts him to sleep on his side. “eddy 
sometimes gets tossed, but he must be patted! 
Son must say, “Sorry, Teddy,” and pick him 
up, just as one says “Sorry, brother,” after 
hitting him with a toy! At night the 
animal toys go to sleep on the floor and the 
mother never throws them into the toy box. 

The toy telephones were dragged and 
hammered and bent until one day this 
mother realized that the telephone was a 
thing to be handled carefully. Her own 
use of the ‘phone was emphasized. She 





When Daddy Comes Back 


TODDLERS 


MARTIN 


insisted that the child handle his telephone 
properly and put it in its correct position 
when he finished playing with it. It was 
surprising how much more enjoyment the 
babies derived from their miniature ’phones 
and how joyfully they would run to their 
‘phones when mother answered hers! (And 
the mother talks in peace! Have you ever 
watched a child pulling and annoying a 
grown-up as the grown-up tried to talk?) 

Another way of amusing the babies is to 
allow them to “help Mother” dust, wash 
windows (dry rag and empty pan, oh yes, 
but they imagine the 
rest!), set the table 
(the dishes went 
upside down for 
many days, but 
what of it?), 
throw things in the 
trash can, put soiled 
towels in the 
hamper, fetch and 
carry all that their 
busy mother can in- 
vent excuses for 
them to busy them- 
selves about. What 
a constructive 
PLAY, for it is play to the little chaps! They 
do love to get Daddy’s slippers, and to fetch 
and carry. ‘They do love to help Mother stir 
up a cake! They do enjoy “reading” a mag- 
azine when Mother does (one boy seemed 
determined to tear paper, but eventually he 
learned). They “write” very busily when 
Mother sits down to her desk after supply- 
ing them with materials (it takes but a 
moment to set them at work!). 

When one boy strikes at the other, or is 
quarrelsome, the suggestion is always given 
to ‘Love Brother!” and the mother insists 
upon their doing it. It is really funny to 
see two lusty boys, yelling at the tops of 
their voices, “loving brother.” BUT IT 
WORKS. Peace and harmony return. 


The fight is over. The mutual hug always 
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seems to result in harmony. And one very 
delightful result of this is that when one 
boy tumbles or is disciplined, the other 
brother will drop his play, impulsively, 
with no word from the mother, and go to 
“love Brother.” It is beautiful to see the 
little chaps, not yet able to say a sentence, 
comforting each other; who knows what 
that will mean in after years? 


“MOTHER’S SORRY” 

Why in the world we should expect a 
baby to reflect patience, courtesy and kind- 
ness when he doesn’t receive it from those 
with whom his little world is peopled, is 
more than one mother can understand. She 
has twin boys just beginning to talk. She 
reasons that if SHE always says “Sorry!” 
and “Thank you” and “Excuse Mother,” 
these boys will say such.things as naturally 
as they breathe. And they, do—even now! 

Since they could offer their hand with 
a “gift” in it, their mother has said “Thank 
you,” always as if she meant it, too. And 
now the babies thank each other in their 
play. Another very interesting result of 
this habit of their mother’s is that the babies 
seem to prefer to give things they find— 
such as pins or buttons—to her, rather than 
to eat them or slip them in nose or ears. 

Then, too, why not say “Excuse 
Mother ?” as well as demand that the child 
shall apologize, yet never receive an apology ? 
In the tiny kitchen when 
Mother accidentally 
knocks over something 
the boys are building, or 
perhaps steps on a tiny 
toe, or bumps into one 
or the other of the boys, 
it takes but a breath to 
say “Mother’s sorry!” or 
“*Scuse Mother!” and it 
prevents tears, sulks, and 
hurts. Then it becomes 
easier for even the more 
stubborn of the two 
laddies to lisp “Sowwy” 
when he should. 

Indeed the older twin 
seems to respond far 


ew 





“Sowwy, Bwother” 


more readily to example than to discipline! 
Although both are needed. 

Another interesting result of this way of 
training children is the early-developed 
sense of responsibility. Daddy, leaving in 
the morning, always tells the boys they 
must “be good boys today and take care 
of Mother till Daddy comes back.” And 
then through the day this promise is re- 


called to the little lads with very beautiful ° 


success. But NEVER do they hear a 
threat of what Mother will “tell” Daddy 
—never, never! All the day long they 
look forward to Daddy’s return. Mother 
settles her own problems BEFORE Daddy 
comes. ‘There are many consultations after 
the boys are in bed, but never any “hang- 
overs” for Daddy to settle. 

It is very hard to stand by and see either 
baby punished by Daddy, yet this mother 
somehow manages to keep from interfering 
when discipline is in order by the other par- 
ent. ‘Tears often flow, in the room she 
takes refuge in, but she never weakens the 
father’s discipline by interceding obviously, 
(Flight is better!) 

This emphasized “taking care of Mother” 
serves to help many times, as in crossing 
the busy thoroughfares, such as Detroit 
has. Both boys promptly ‘“‘take Mother’s 
hand and help me across the street”’ instead 
of being babied across by their mother. A 
baby much prefers to “help Mother” than to 
have Mother help him! 
—and the result is just 
the same, with happier 
methods. 

Usual punishment is to 
“stand in the corner” or 
to “take your chair and 
sit in the corner.” The 
boys are disciplined this 
way daily with much suc 
cess as both are active, 
full of ‘“‘pep,”’ and loth to 
be quiet. Care is taken to 
see that they sit properly 
or stand comfortably— 
and it is remembered that 
a minute in a corner... 
is a long time to a baby! 
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Buying Books in Sets for the Children 


BY DOROTHY WHITEHEAD HOUGH 


VERY mother is faced at least once, 

and often may times during the years 

when her children are growing up, 
with the question, to buy or not to buy this 
or that set of children’s books. ‘The repre- 
sentative of the publishing house has made 
her feel that perhaps the whole future wel- 
fare and happiness of her children may de- 
pend upon securing just this remarkable 
collection of the world’s best literature, or 
this encyclopedia of useful knowledge, or 
a very special group of volumes containing 
Bible stories and religious educational fea- 
tures. Whatever it may be, it certainly is 
the finest work of its kind ever produced 
and she must not pass this golden opportu- 
nity by without securing a set for her chil- 
dren. 

Thousands of mothers buy, and live for 
months thereafter with a very Sword of 
Damocles hanging over them while they 
save and worry and save again to meet 
those seemingly endless partial payments. 
Having bought in haste, each mother has 
time to regret at leisure as she sees the 
shining new volumes unread upon the chil- 
dren’s bookshelves. She has invested her 
money in stock from which she can realize 
no returns for months, perhaps for several 
years, while the youngsters come rushing in 
from school demanding, imploring money 
with which to purchase some book they 
must have for school; and there is no 
money. In vain she refers them to the 
books already bought, and she must listen 
to a dozen reasons why the book they want 
is. so much more necessary than the ones 
for which she had paid with such scrimp- 
ing and sacrifice. Vague doubts assail the 
mother who bought, with fine assurance, 
these volumes which were to transform the 
lives of her children. She has learned her 
lesson, and the next salesperson who ap- 
pears may be turned out with scant cour- 
tesy. 

The writer does not intend to imply that 
all sets of books for the juniors are useless 
lumber, nor that it is always a mistake to 


buy additions to the library in this way. 
\We grown-ups do like to own our sets of 
Stevenson, Dickens, Poe and other writers 
of equal fame, because, even though the 
pages may remain uncut, we know that 
our purchase has lasting value and gives to 
our libraries a desirable distinction. 

The great danger which the mother who 
purchases from the sales representative at 
the door must face is the chance of being 
over-persuaded by the first comer and not 
giving other sets of similar character equal 
consideration before making up her mind 
which she will find most suitable for the 
needs of her own family. 

There is always the danger, too, that 
something newer, better and more reliable 
may appear on the market before her chil- 
dren are actually ready to use and enjoy 
such a set of books. That is the principal 
difference between buying a set of Steven- 
son for her husband or a set of “Children’s 
Classics” for Junior. ‘There may be other 
and more beautiful bindings on Stevenson’s 
complete works, but there is only one Ste- 
venson. She knows in advance that she is 
buying something standard from a literary 
point of view. 

A few years ago a young mother pur- 
chased an eleven-volume set of books con- 
taining literary masterpieces from many 
lands and ages. “You will begin to use 
them for the children at once,” the agent 
assured her. There was some truth in the 
statement. The first volume contained 
most of the familiar Mother Goose rhymes; 
John already had one of the best Mother 
Goose collections in print. There were 
many fables from Aesop ; some one sent him 
a beautiful book of Aesop that very Christ- 
mas. It contained many poems from Ste- 
venson, Field and others who have been 
children’s favorites for generations; but 
there was scarcely a verse in the whole book 
which John did not have in some other 
volume on his library shelves. So the first 
volume might be counted as more or less 
superfluous. He has owned the set for five 
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years and scarcely ever reads from it at all 
now. It contains many good stories, but 
not just the kind he is interested in. 

This is not an indictment of the set, nor 
yet does it indicate that John’s taste in lit- 
erature is not ail that it should be. He is 
a great reader but at the present time he 
likes history and he does not find much 
that is historical in these books. Later, 
when he begins to study literature, he may 
find a great deal of help in the set; but the 
forty-five dollars spent for it would buy a 
great many other things which the children 
really need right now. 

“An investment for the future, this?” 
Well, perhaps so, but that particular forty- 
five dollars was drawn from the savings 
bank to pay for these books and secure the 
cash discount. Three per cent for five years 
would have added enough to the sum to 
have bought several good books. Mean- 
while a new edition, more attractive in 
every way than John’s, has appeared on 
the market, but no rates of exchange are 
offered and John must keep his old one. 

This article is not intended as an argu- 
ment against purchasing books in sets. 
There comes a time in the training of the 
children when certain sets of books are im- 
measurably valuable. There are several 
splendid reference libraries, any one of 


which would be a desirable possession, but 
the mother and father who buys them will 
enjoy a greater return on the investment if, 
instead of acting entirely upon the sales talk 
of the first representative who comes, they 
wait until that talk has grown cold and 
they have perhaps interviewed the agents 
of several other publications. By consult- 
ing teachers and those who have a greater 
opportunity to recognize the best, before 
making a selection, and then leaving the 
money in the bank until the children are old 
enough to use at least a reasonable per cent 
of the investment, there will be greater 
insurance against dissatisfaction than if the 
first set had been purchased when the first 
agent called. 

For the mother who is anxious to secure 
the very best, there may be something to 
learn from each interview with the agents 
who come to her door. In this way she 
will take time to consider the merits of 
various sets and collections. In the end 
she may decide to buy the one which was 
first presented to her attention, but she. will 
know then that it is the one most thoroughly 
adapted to her children’s needs. If she 
takes time to select each purchase in this 
manner she may be assured that the books 
which she buys will make up a very satis- 
factory library. 


The Other Child 


Hang the presents on the tree, 
Stuff the stockings tight; 
Yet, whoever you may be, 
Save a little oift for Me, 
Who was born this night! 


You whose child is safe a-bed, 
You whose babe is warm, 
Think of One whose weary head 
Knows no home nor house nor shed, 
Only cold and storm. 


See, he stands there in the snow, 
(Mother, hear him cry!) 

Bring him in and make him know 

You could not forget him so, 
Never pass him by. 


Written for the Massachusetts Bulletin by E. W. G. 
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Keeping a Health Budget for the Family 


BY ELIZABETH COLE 


KEEP THE GROWN-UPS HEALTHY 
N keeping the health budget a man or 
if woman is putting by for the rainy day 
a nest egg without which any money 
budget, however carefully followed, will be 
useless. For what does it matter 
if after years of careful planning 


planning the fuel for the body. Food is 
the fuel that keeps it running. Eat the 
right foods as conscientiously as you buy 
the best wood or coal. Plenty of leafy 
vegetables, more meat if you are doing 
hard, physical labor than if you 
have work that keeps you confined 





to live economically and success- 
fully, a person’s health fails? All 
the riches of Croesus in the later 
years of life are of no use unless 
one has health to enjoy their bene- 
fits. For after all, health is the 
basis of all enjoyment of life. 

As you portion out your yearly 
income, devoting so much money to housing, 
so much to food, to clothing, to charity, to 
amusement, so should you portion out your 
health budget. A happy, comfortable home 
for oneself (and, if fortunate, for one’s 
family) is the goal toward which every- 
one primarily is working. And to keep this 
home comfortable and in excellent condi- 
tion, repairs and improvements are con- 
stantly demanding their share of the 
money budget. 

In planning the health budget you will 
center everything about the body home— 
after all, everyone’s real home. First you 
must know just what sort of a home your 
body is. Can it give the proper amount of 
service? Can it compete with other homes 
about it? Or do its boards squeak, its 
windows rattle, does its roof leak or are 
its ceilings cracked and its attic untidy with 
the accumulation of years of neglect? The 
best way to find out about its condition is 
to have a thorough overhauling of your 
body by a good doctor. If he finds any 
boards that are rickety, such as a weak 
heart, a poor liver, bad tonsils or teeth, you 
can take care of them before real trouble 
occurs. 

Then as you allow so much of the money 
budget for lighting, heat and fuel, so must 
you put thought (for the health budget 
tequires thought rather than money) into 





to a desk; fruit to keep the diges- 
tive apparatus functioning prop- 
erly; milk, bran or whole wheat 
breads, well-cooked cereals and 
enough sweets to add variety but 
not enough to make you flabby. 

Fresh air is a big part of the 
health budget. That is indirectly 
associated with practically every other item. 
Fresh air day and night helps to keep every 
part of the body working well. ‘It is a 
cleanser, a purifier, and without it one’s 
home would become as dutsy and musty as 
the old-time unopened “guest chamber.” Not 
only the lungs need the fresh air but every 
part of the body responds to this tonic and 
will give better service. Fresh air is a sick- 
ness preventive and is cheaper than any 
other medicine. Especially at night in the 
bedrooms should windows be opened wide to 
allow the outdoor air to do its work. 

Rest is also most essential. Just as we 
know we must oil our lawn mowers, put 
grease in our motor’s oil cups, so must we 
keep lubricating our systems. Everybody 
needs rest to keep his body engine running. 
When there has been a mental or physical 
strain, the body needs more rest. Try go- 
ing to bed earlier when the office or business 
has seemed particularly trying. Mothers, 
go to bed earlier when the children or 
housework have given you a difficult day. 
The next day’s efficiency will be doubled. 

Exercise should be in the health budget. 
Exercise keeps every muscle in good work- 
ing order and, if only a mile walk a day 
is possible, that is better than nothing. The 
more exercise in the sunshine and fresh air, 
the better will be the physical service ren- 
dered in later years. 
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Play is also necessary, for this is stimu- 
lating when it is taken at the proper time 
and is of the right kind. Play, moreover, 
is mental relaxation. Anything that is of 
mental benefit is pretty sure to be of physi- 
cal help, too, for a happy, contented mind 
can often buoy up a tired-out body. 

These are a few of the main items in the 
health budget. They will practically guar- 
antee happiness for later years and for that 
reason, if for no other, they are closely 
linked with the money budget. As one 
works toward a goal in money, so can one 
work toward a goal in health. Prevention 
is far better than cure, just as a nest egg 
is better than poverty. 


KEEP THE CHILDREN HEALTHY 

Children need constant watching. First 
of all their weight as babies must be 
watched and, if they do not gain as they 
should, the doctor must be consulted. If 
they gain abnormally, there is probably 
something the matter with their food. 

When children go to school this same 
constant watch of weight should be car- 
ried on. With the added strain of school 
life—for on their little minds are put new 
and, to them, grave responsibilities—the 
physical machine must be kept in first-class 
condition. 

In 1923 it was found that about ten 
per cent. of all school children under high- 
school age were underweight. ‘This is a 
critical situation, for malnourishment in 
children is frequently a cause of tubercu- 
losis. ‘There are, moreover, according to 
recent statistics, 4,000 deaths from tuber- 
culosis among children of school age every 
year. This means that not only the family 
of each child has lost a precious life that 
was not protected carefully enough, but it 
means also that the community has lost a 
citizen. And communities can ill afford to 
lose their citizens. 

Malnourishment in children is watched 
for in the schools by special tuberculosis 
and public health nurses. When found 
in a certain child, Tommy Jones for ex- 
ample, he is taken to a clinic for a careful 
physical examination. ‘The doctor may 


discover that Tommy is threatened with 
tuberculosis. In communities where open- 
air schools have been established he may be 
sent there, where lessons are carried on with 
plenty of purifying fresh air and sun- 
shine. Rest periods and extra luncheons 
are furnished. In the summer he may be 
sent to a camp where children inclined to 
be sickly may build up their strength. At 
preventoria, in some towns and cities, under- 
nourished children receive special health 
supervision. 

If the doctor finds that tuberculosis has 
actually developed in Tommy, he will be 
sent to a hospital or sanatorium where the 
disease, because taken in time, can be cured. 

To build up resistance in children the 
Modern Health Crusade was introduced in 
many schools seven years ago. ‘The boys 
and girls play a health game and as they 
win in performing regularly daily health 
chores or habits they receive rewards of 
knighthood and can enter tournaments, 
state and national. Over 8,000,000 chil- 
dren in the United States and abroad have 
played this game and have learned how to 
become strongly fortified against sickness. 
Health plays, health clowns, health fairies, 
health games, all make the lessons of health 
more popular and at the same time more 
lastingly effective. 

These, with the clinics for frequent ex- 
amination, with fresh-air schools and pre- 
ventoria for special treatment, and summer 
camps for rest and recreation, are but a 
few of the means used by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affliated 
state and local associations to make children 
healthier and better able to resist tuber- 
culosis infection. During the past twenty 
years the death rate from tuberculosis has 
been more than cut in half. By carefully 
watching the health of our children and 
by not being satisfied with judging health 
from externals we may hope to reduce the 
rate still further. 

The work of this educational campaign 
is made possible through the annual sale 
of tuberculosis Christmas seals in De- 
cember. 
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WORK AND PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


BY FRANCES MARY HUGHES 


gists have said that the very benefits 

which the modern home is able to con- 
fer upon the child within it work toward 
his undoing. Who uses your high-powered 
car most of the time, these men inquire. 
How many times a day do the children use 
the telephone in order that a social gather- 
ing may be planned? 

The idea farthest from the mind of these 
educators is that the adolescent be for- 
bidden the use of car and telephone, or that 
he be kept from gatherings of his kind. 
Their plea is rather for a moderation of 
these pleasures, and for intelligent and con- 
certed supervision of them. 

You have been worried, perhaps, because 
your daughter no longer gets good grades 
in school ; because your son has been getting 
restless, and ever so often cautiously leads 
up to the subject of leaving school at the 
end of the present term. You have scolded 
and expostulated, but has that restored the 
former high average, or the former delight 
in school? Of course not. The scolding 
has merely aggravated a state of mind al- 
ready reached, and has in no way removed 
the cause. I can hear someone say: “True, 
but what is the cause?” 


Ges educators and child psycholo- 


LESSONS MUST COMPETE WITH 
PARTIES 

Would your mind stay voluntarily on the 
elusive, intricate mysteries of x and y, and 
their relationships to z, or on the bewilder- 
ing rules for the Spanish imperative if a car 
were at your disposal day and night, and if 
the telephone constantly offered you your 
choice of a dozen jolly companions? Would 
it, if you were only fourteen or sixteen? It 
most assuredly would not if you were the 
normal child. 

Too many rides, too many movies, too 
many parties; these things tend to break 
down the steady, even pace at which a 
school child should go. They take his mind 


from the things in which he should be most 
interested at this period, and they plunge 
him into vivid, exhilarating experiences 
that burn up too much of his energy. 

But worst of all, the moving pictures 
show him life as he should not see it. 
Producers themselves are beginning to de- 
plore the type of picture that they are forced 
to make. Forced by whom? Why, by you, 
representing one atom of the big thing 
known as the public. The more exciting 
the story, the more folk flock to see it, and 
so the screen continues to be filled with pic- 
tures which, even though they do no actual 
harm to an adult, at least do him no good. 
But consider the effect on a sensitive, de- 
veloping child! 

When Bill sees on the screen boys of his 
own age leaving home and returning after 
years of thrilling adventure, good and bad, 
fabulously rich, what power have mere 
algebra and grammar to hold him? When 
Betty hears that her favorite star is to ap- 
pear in three pictures a week hereafter, 
how can you expect an extra class for pupils 
whose work is on a low ebb to attract her? 
All the other girls will go to the show, 
probably, and her grades are no worse than 
theirs. 

Of course you can forbid the children 
to go to the movies or to parties, or to use 
the car, or to do anything else but study, 
but if you work along those lines you will 
create another bad situation. Their school- 
mates will soon begin to shun them and call 
them “goody-goody”; the children them- 
selves will become sullen and unhappy, and 
you will be forced constantly to maintain 
a defensive attitude. 


WORK AND PLAY SCHEDULE FOR 
STUDENTS 
All of this points to but one thing—the 
necessity for group, rather than individual, 
solution of the problem. Why not call to- 
gether the mothers of your children’s partic- 
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ular friends and talk the entire matter over 
with them? 

One group of mothers drew up a schedule 
for their children. With all of the group 
working at the same hours it made no hard- 
ship for the individual mother or child to 
maintain the schedule agreed on. After 
various experiments the following was 
found to be satisfactory: For Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday: 


Three o’clock to five, recreation. 

Five o'clock to seven, study and dinner. 

Seven o'clock to nine-thirty, study if neces- 
sary. If not, reading, games, or music at 
home. 


This would seem a perfectly feasible 
scheme for any community, but the Friday 
and Saturday schedule would of necessity 
vary in different places. Some schools have 
parties at the close of the afternoon session, 
or basketball games in the evening during 
the winter months, while other schools offer 
attractions at still different times. The 
main thing, however, is to arrange matters 
so that all of the children in the group are 
engaged in study at the same time, for this 
will obviate interruptions of all sorts from 
their mates. By setting aside a study period 
you can meet the local conditions and still 
maintain your schedule for work. 

Perhaps this sounds too arbitrary and cut- 
and-dried to work, but I assure you that it 
is not so. If your child is kept at home 
after dinner to translate Latin or to solve 
algebraic equations, and if his “gang” is on 
the hill coasting during that time, no 
amount of tact in the world will meet the 
problem adequately. Your command that 
he remain at home has branded him as a 
specimen different from his friends, and 
they are going to make him feel that dif- 
ference. He will resent it, of course, and 
hold you responsible for his shame. But 
you will find that an entirely different at- 
mosphere prevails when every child knows 
that every other child in his group is at 
home during the time that he is kept there. 

This plan has been tried and found good. 
One community even attacked the problem 
of the right moving pictures for children 
and found that, too, was capable of a satis- 
factory solution. It did not start as an 


idea to have all the children see their pic- 
tures at the same time, but as a hope that 
more suitable pictures for them might be 
secured. In the end, both results were 
achieved, and the recreation time for moy- 
ing pictures could thus be incorporated in 
the schedule for work and play. 


WHAT ONE COMMUNITY DID 

I wish that you could have been with me 
in the group where the idea originated. It 
started in a village of some 3,500, and was 
an illuminating example of what a few 
determined mothers can do. As I said, they 
began it as a crusade for better pictures for 
their children. It was at a meeting of the 
"Round-the-Block club. This organization 
had started out as a little neighborhood 
affair, but it had grown until it included 
most of the representative mothers in the 
village. “There were no rules or by-laws 
in the club; the mothers usually brought 
their sewing and talked of civic affairs or 
of their children. 

“Tt’s just a shame,” one woman was say- 
ing as I came in. “I promised Jane that she 
could give a movie party for her birthday, 
and look what they offer this week! Jane 
is heartbroken. She declares that she can 
never look the girls in the face again if | 
make her recall her invitations, and even if 
I do require that, the chances are that the 
majority of the girls will see the picture 
anyway. I’m sure I don’t know what to 
do.” 

“T don’t either,” lamented frail looking 
little Mrs. Royce, a widow whose Tom 
was known all over the town as big and 
headstrong, albeit lovable. “Tom will go 
every night, and he is getting harder and 
harder to keep in school.” 

“Tt’s not fair,” crisply spoke up Mrs. 
West, red-haired and energetic. “It’s not 
fair to have to take only what the manager 
offers us. We don’t take it from our 
grocer or meat man. Why should we from 
the movie manager?” 

That was the start. When a committee 
of mothers broached the idea of a chil 
dren’s film to the manager he was doubt- 
ful; he didn’t want to lose money, and no 
one blamed him for that. The mothers 
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agreed, however, to make up the deficit at 
the end of one month for what he had lost 
by a trial of a children’s show every Fri- 
day afternoon during that period. He 
agreed to that. ‘The mothers in this group 
then enlisted other mothers, they enlisted 
the woman’s club, the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, the teachers in the schools, the chil- 
dren themselves. 


CHILDREN’S MOVIES A SUCCESS 

The success of the scheme made it ap- 
pear as if the town had been waiting for 
just such a thing. By the end of the month 
the manager could have filled his house 
twice over in an afternoon had school hours 
permitted. Simple child stories were not 
the type always chosen. All the mothers 
desired to do was to eliminate the badly 
suggestive and crude pictures. Daddy- 
Long-Legs was shown, for example ; so were 
adaptations of stories written by Scott and 


Dickens. The lovely colored flower films 
were secured. ‘Those showing animal life 
and pictures of travel were greeted with 
as wild an enthusiasm as the most racy 
Western pictures would ever draw. That 
is what one group of women did. 

The editor of the largest film trade 
journal in the country says: “Motion pic- 
tures especially presented for children are 
being put on successfully at a great many 
places in this country. . . . The theater 
manager in practically every instance is anx- 
ious to put on such a program and needs 
only the encouragement and co-operation 
that may properly be rendered by a woman’s 
club.” 

This puts it rather “up to you” to see 
that your children get the best, doesn’t it? 
It is really such a simple matter—this one 
of guiding your children in getting the most 
out of their play and work hours. 

Courtesy of Hygeia 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Warp Crampton, M.D., the Na- 

tional Chairman, was born May 28, 

1877, and is one of the very few 
native New Yorkers living in New York. 

His father’s family came from England 
in 1634, his mother’s 
from Holland to New 
Amsterdam shortly there- 
after. He is a _ninth- 
generation American. 

He was educated in 
New York City public 
schools, the College of 
the City of New York, 
New York University, 
and graduated from the 
College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, just a quarter 
of a century ago. 

After a short but suc- 
cessful period of private 
practice, he became the 
head of the physical train- 





C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 


ing department of the newly organized 
High School of Commerce, in New York 
City. For three years he organized and 
developed his department, conducting scien- 
tific research. He discovered new relation- 
ships between physical 
growth and mental phys- 
ical development, 
brought out the term 
“Physiological Age,” and 
laid down laws of growth 
which have been gen- 
erally adopted. 

Through investigation 
he discovered important 
functions of the circula- 
tory system, and devised 
the “Crampton test of 
condition.”’ He succeeded 
Dr. L. H. Gulick in 
charge of the physical 
education, athletics and 
hygiene activities for 
nearly a million teachers 
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and pupils in the normal, high and 
elementary schools of New York City. As 
director of the department he opened the 
school playgrounds after school, introduced 
a new system of physical training and a new 
system of instruction in health. He be- 
came the president of the Boy Scouts in the 
city and was appointed honorary member 
of the National Council. He became a 
fellow of the Society of Experimental Bi- 
ology and Medicine. He aided in the de- 
velopment of the Girl Scout and Camp 
Fire Girls, became president of the Na- 
tional Public School Physical Training So- 
ciety, etc., etc. 

In 1921 he opened an office for the prac- 
tice of medicine devoted to the prolongation 
and improvement of life, and specializing in 
longevity. 

He devotes his present years to digging 
out new secrets of youth preservation and 
vitality enhancement. He is spreading the 
gospel of the health examination and con- 
structive medicine in the medical profession 
and to the public. He has been made the 


chairman of the sub-committee of the New 
York County Medical Society on the edu- 
cation of the physician in health examina- 
tions. 

His last effort in organization has been 
to plan, develop and organize a health sery- 
ice clinic at the Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, where the ordinary 
man or woman can get a complete health 
examination. 

He is the author of six books on health 
and exercise and many articles covering a 
wide field from folk dances to biological 
statistical methods. His latest book, “ Physi- 
cal Exercise for Daily Use,” is generally 
accepted as the standard on the subject, and 
his earliest collection of folk dances, “The 
Folk Dance Book,” is in most of the 
schools of the United States. 

Dr. Crampton is known to the readers 
of the CHtt>D WELFARE MAGAZINE for 
his articles, “For the Mother Herself” and 
“The Unruly Member’s Truthful Tale,” 
which have the same vigorous helpfulness 
that his books display. 


CWO DO 


Program for the 


For every child in the schools, full 
a good time. 


Committee Work 
I 


physical education and health training and 


II 


For every father and mother, full vigor and strength, finding a great deal in life 
and putting a great deal into it, looking forward confidently to the green and 
flourishing years ahead, secure in the solid knowledge of their own physical condition 


and continuing strength. 


Ill 


For the school children Dr. Crampton has devised a chart, ‘The School Survey,” 


copies of which can be obtained from the 


National Headquarters. For parents, some- 


thing good like this may be coming at the end of the series of articles now running in 


the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 





The teacher—whether mother, priest, or schoolmaster—is the real maker of 
history; rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work out the possibilities of 
co-operation or conflict the teacher creates —H. G. Wells. 
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What the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Can Do to Help the Cause of Music 


in the Public Schools 
PART I 


BY GLENN H. 


Director of Music, 


URELY our associations of parents and 

teachers, as well as individuals, are 

concerned with the progress of 
America as a musical nation. 

As patrons of the art, the people of prob- 
ably no other nation spend as much money 
for music in all forms; and America’s 
grand opera, while not flourishing on a 
small scale in many towns, as is customary 
in foreign countries, is given elaborately in 
a few of the larger cities. 

If reports may be accepted with cre- 
dulity, the best and most elaborate produc- 
tion of grand opera, with its staging, artists, 
conductors, orchestras and managers, is to 
be found in America. 

Symphonic music has spread over the en- 
tire country until every city of importance 
can point with pride to its own symphony 
orchestra. 

Chamber music finds many excellent or- 
ganizations of artists adequately equipped 
to present exacting programs of classical 
music for the delectation of the musical 
elect. 

A small army of artists, comprising vio- 
linists, pianists and singers, find lucrative 
fields in every community and intelligent 
and discriminating audiences ready to enjoy 
their art. 

Without doubt, America subscribes only 
to the best in her devotion to music, the 
art of arts. 

Many thousand able musicians and devo- 
tees of music are numbered among the mem- 
bers of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Every state in the Union, 
either directly or indirectly, is represented. 

Your field of endeavor has been serious, 
your outlook broad, your policies all- 
inclusive, and your accomplishment is too 
evident to need portrayal. 


Your concern may well be directed 


WOODS, A.A.G.O. 
Oakland, California 


toward those institutions which are asso- 
ciated with education—the public schools 
of the nation. 

When the health of the nation needs to 
be improved, the campaign is launched in 
the public schools; when citizenship needs 
emphasis to stabilize its security, the ap- 
proach to the mature citizens is through the 
embryo citizens, the boys and girls in school. 

It is logical, then, that when the musical 
welfare of the nation is concerned, the 
schools should be the avenue of approach. 

We take it for granted that your interest 
in music is serious and that you prefer facts 
to fancies. 

Facts, then, shall be the leit motiv pre- 
sented to you for perusal. 

President Emeritus Eliot, uf Harvard, 
said, “Music, rightly taught, is the best 
mind-trainer in the group.” 

Horace Mann said, ‘We learn to do by 
doing.” 

William Burns, noted detective, said, 
“Show me the city with the maximum of 
music and recreation and I will show you 
the city with the minimum of crime.” 

Here are the convictions of three authori- 
ties recognized the world over. 


(1) Music as a mind-trainer. 
(2) How music may be learned. 


(3) Civic betterment through musical 
_ activity. 


President Eliot’s conviction that music 
must be “rightly taught” gives us our first 
theme. 

We might proceed by giving you a close- 
up of the classroom teacher, elaborating at 
length upon her qualifications and training, 
all of which are important. Let us, how- 
ever, pass on to more vital topics, but in 
passing state that the classroom teacher in 
the American public school is the efficiency 
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expert of modern education. No enconium 
can ever match the sincerity of purpose that 
dominates her devotion, and I pay tribute 
to her versatility as well. 

Education in music and music in educa- 
tion must travel separate paths, but later 
converge. 

Music in education finds obstacles in the 
fairway, and these obstacles are the facts 
which should concern you, and the proce- 
dure which you may later instigate to sur- 
mount them. 

Music as part of education will never 
become education in music until the educa- 
tional world, composed of the rank and file 
of educators, shall give heed to the advice 
of so great an educator as President Eliot. 

Does the educator believe that music is 
a mind-trainer? Does he believe that it is 
the best mind-trainer in the large group of 
subjects that today receive curricular con- 
sideration? 

He has neither a belief nor a conviction 
regarding the mattef. A belief is a thing 
that you have, but a conviction is a thing 
that has you. So, again I say, he has 
neither. Now, why? 

First, he has had no musical training; 
secondly, he has had little, if any, experi- 
ence with the subject; and thirdly, he has 
still less interest in it because music in edu- 
cation is classed among the “I-should- 
worry” subjects. In proof thereof: No 
principal of a school and no superintendent 
of a school system can escape the subject of 
music as an administrative problem. 

Then why is the subject ignored ? 

Do you know of any university that re- 
quires all graduates of the School of Edu- 
cation to have some acquaintanceship with 
the subject of music? 

In which Schools of Education do all 
prospective administrators have opportunity 
of seeing and hearing a model lesson in each 
grade? 

How many administrators have sufficient 
first-hand knowledge of school music to 
know what should be required in each 
grade? 

What is the standard of attainment by 
which they measure the ability of either 
class or teacher? 
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This is the answer! Music in education 
will not be “rightly taught” until the ad- 
ministrator himself goes forth from college 
equipped with: (1) A knowledge of the 
possibilities of music in every’grade. (2) A 
standard of attainment from observation of 
actual classroom work. (3) A respect for 
the subject engendered by the emphasis 
placed upon it by the School of Education 
in his own Alma Mater. 

This is the first commission which is 
passed on to you, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, to rectify. 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 

A musical America! “To be or not 
to be?” 

A noted priest said, “Give me the first 
seven years of the child’s life and the devil 
may have him then, if he can get him.” 

“As the twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
clined.” 

Music must become more universal if we 
hope to become a musical nation. 

From a personal experience of many 
years, I can state without fear of contra- 
diction that there is more latent talent in 
America than in any country in the world. 

From reliable estimates, America has 
more money per capita than any other na- 
tion; has higher achievement in education— 
even with the handicap of illiterate foreign 
immigrants; has a higher health rating. 

If all this be true, why should she be 
lacking in musical culture? 

America is not lacking in musical culture, 
but in adequate equipment to develop the 
talent that now lies dormant. 

Music demands skill. Skill demands ex- 
pert instruction supplemented by practice. 

Teaching of music in the schools can be 
successfully accomplished, and skill to read 
the printed symbols can be acquired. With 
sufficient song material for practice, the 
average child is able to translate symbol 
into sound. This procedure will eventually 
produce a universal musical ability, which 
must be ours before we can hope to compete 
with the culture of older nations. 

Do the public schools achieve a standard 
in musical attainment? If we “learn to do 
by doing,” what shall we do? 
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The best teachers are not always to be 
found in schools and colleges. Some of the 
best teachers are active in the world of 
‘business. 

Look back twenty or more years and 
view the advent of the automobile. Most 
persons were afraid to drive a horse, but to 
guide one of these monsters was well-nigh 
suicidal. 

Why are motors so numerous now that 
you can hardly cross a street in safety? 

Women find little difficulty in driving 
high-powered cars. Even young boys and 
girls manipulate the intricate machine with 
an abandon and assurance that gives you 
little chance to pause and think, but com- 
pels you to scamper and complain. 

The motor salesman has learned the 
great art of teaching. 
essentials are presented. 


Only the necessary 

The confusion of 
trying to learn everything from a differen- 
tial to a carburetor is purposely omitted. 
Learn to use the ignition, starter, clutch, 
shifts, brake, steering wheel, and away you 
go. While you are in motion you learn to 
drive, and all because the bare necessities of 
mechanical operations were the only things 
you were taught. 

Now millions drive cars where one drove 
a horse, and the motor car is three times as 
dangerous and powerful as a horse. 

Carry this basis of instruction in music 
into the public schools, and millions will 
learn to sing and use the printed page with 


; the same ease and assurance. 


Music is one spoke in the wheel of edu- 
cation. 

The public schools are not musical con- 
servatories; they are institutions of learn- 
ing, and we, the teachers, should be compe- 
tent to teach music as effectively and as def- 
initely as the instructors of other subjects. 

The time allotted to music in the curricu- 
lum is brief—all too brief to accomplish 
the results we strive for—but if we empha- 
size essentials and eliminate elements that 
can be left for further study, we can secure 
emotional expression in song with an ability 
to read music accurately and definitely, and 
through part singing establish a devotion to 
good music in the young people of America 
that will stabilize their power of selection. 
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A homely little motto of my own has 
been of assistance to me, and I pass it on 
to you for deliberation: 

‘Nothing is good that can be improved.” 

School administrators have not been 
stingy in their expenditure for music in- 
struction. Considering the results that 
have been and are being attained, they. have 
been lavish in their generosity. 

Instruction can be improved. Wherever 
music is taught you can find outstanding 
examples of good teaching, but that does 
not excuse the large percentage of poor 
teaching. 

All teachers of other subjects are trained 
in procedure and pedagogy, but the musi- 
cian expects to know “how to teach” with- 
out having learned the processes of peda- 
gogy. Consequently, music in education 
does not educate; it only entertains. 

It is the power of accomplishment from 
which we derive the most joy. Why not 
transmit this power to the individual child 
and let the joy derived from its use be one 
of personal enthusiasm in the subject in 
which real ability has been acquired ? 

He reads many story books, but how 
many music books does he read ? 

In brief, has he been taught to read 
music? 

When your association determines to do 
its bit for music, “try this on your town” 
instead of “on your piano.” 

Is music being seriously taught in your 
own schools? Find out. It is your duty. 
If it is good, your interest in its develop- 
ment will add renewed vigor to the en- 
deavor. If the child has not acquired an 
independence in real mental power to think 
music for himself, the instruction is not up 
to standard and you are challenged to 
action. 

The average child can learn to read 
music. “It is the best mind-trainer in the 
Is his mind being taught to func- 
If not, why not? 

You can confer no greater favor on the 
rising generation than to stand for honest 
instruction in music in the public school, 
and your personal interest will be more apt 
to tighten the reins of loose instruction than 
any other agency that can be enlisted. 
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Several years ago I visited twenty-six 
cities in California and heard 278 classes 
sing. According to the voice classification 
which I made by score card as to the dif- 
ferent kind of voices in each class, I secured 
the following tabulation: 

One hundred and eighty-five per cent sang 
in unison, 86 per cent in two-part, 41 per 


cent in three-part, and 6 per cent in four-part, 

Can music instruction be improved? 
Have you the right to ask why children are 
not taught to read music and sing in parts? 

Perhaps it were better if stated differ- 
ently. Have you the courage to ask why? 
We shall answer your question in the next 
issue. 


A DAY WITH A YOUNG AMERICAN 


BY DORIS E. 


ONALD, get up,” Mother calls for the 
third time from the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Ah, maw, have a heart; just let me 
sleep five minutes more. I feel kinda sick.” 

“All right, young man; if you are late 
for school, it will be no fault of mine!” 

The flying hem of mother’s crisp house 
dress barely escapes the jaws of the snap- 
ping door with its final bang—the bang 
that brings the sleepy one to his feet and 
senses. In short order he appears on the 
scene in typical boyish ruddiness, hair stand- 
ing at attention, one knicker leg up, one 
down. 

From the bathroom comes the wail: 
“Hey! What’s the big idea, maw? I 
washed neck and ears good last Saturday 
night. I fairly gave them fits! Gee whiz, 
do you want to make a sissy out of me?” 

The deep rumblings that went with this 
storm of protest would have daunted any- 
one but the mother of a thirteen-year-old 
boy. More soap went on the cloth and 
more vigor in the job, as mother announced, 
“Until you take more pride in your appear- 
ance, I am going to try to keep you clean, 
sissy Or no sissy; now go eat your break- 
fast.” 

“Boy! These muffins are the cat’s whis- 
kers,” mumbles Don as a muffin vanishes 
in two bites. “But, oh, gosh, do I have to 
eat this mush ?” 

“Why not? It is so good for you.” 

“Aw, it’s so dark slick, I just hate it!” 

“Goodbye, ma; goodbye, pa; goodbye, sis, 
with yer old ‘hew haw.’” The house is 
steeped in a sudden quietness that is almost 
depressing. 


PEWTHERER 


With the noon whistle Don blows in and 
asks, ““Where is my bag of marbles, I won- 
der ?” 

As he slides into his chair for lunch he 
chides, ‘Mother, you are the only one in 
the whole neighborhood who won't let their 
kid play keeps.” 

“Hickies on the crust! Shoot me the but- 
ter, sis, and make it snappy. I ought to be 
hitting the trail right now.” 

Soon he is off, whistling his familiar off- 
tune air. 

Night time, and the entire family except 
Mother is settled. She is slipping around 
locking the doors when the boy calls, 
“Mother, darling, are you too tired to come 
up? I have a very important piece of busi- 
ness to talk over with you, and you only.” 

As Mother sat on his bed, Donald held 
her hands, pulled her down close for a kiss, 
and whispered, “You won’t feel sad, or tell 
dad or sis or anybody ?” 

“T won’t tell anybody.” 

“Sure you won’t feel bad?” 

“Quite sure.” 

‘Then, please, mother, don’t kiss me any 
more when the gang is around. Something 
sort of hurts a guy inside, when they go a- 
kiddin’ you for something your mother 
does.” 

“Why, I am so glad you have told me. 
Do you know, I never thought of it that 
way before. Now go to sleep, dear; good 
night.” 

“Good night, maw, you good old sport. 
Come back just a minute. Listen to this: 
‘Station D-O-N now signing off; good 
night.’ ” 

“Good night.” 
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Growing Back-bones 


BY MARY 


Ss. 


HAVILAND 


Research Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association 


that is needed in this year 1925 and in 
this land of dollars, it is backbone. If 
there is one possession that our boys and 
girls cannot do without, it is a good, sturdy 
spine that is capable of stiffening itself 
against unworthy impulses and that will 
enable them to be upright men and women 
in a world where there is all too much 
creeping and shuffling and evasion. 
How can parent and teacher help the 
children under their care to develop this 
moral back-bone ? 


I THERE is one thing more than another 


WILL HEALTH DO IT? 

There is a certain type of optimist who 
declares that “a naughty child is an ill 
child,” and that good health will ensure 
good behavior. Hence the parent has only 
to raise healthy little animals who will, by 
the laws of their own nature, develop into 
moral adults. 

There is, unquestionably, something in 
this point of view. We grown-ups all know 
what inroads illness tends to make upon our 
own good temper and will power. Every- 
one who deals with children knows that 
very often ‘“‘naughtiness” has its source in 
upset nerves or a disordered stomach. The 
healthy child finds it easier to be pleasant, 
and less exhausting to be industrious and 
persevering, than does the frail child. 

And yet the theory that healthy little ani- 
mals will automatically become good men 
and women does not seem to work out. The 
physical superiority of Jack Dempsey 
hardly makes him the moral equal of the 
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tuberculous Robert Louis Stevenson. Crim- 
inals are not remarkable for their ill health, 
nor are the heroes of the world noticeably 
stronger or healthier than the rest of us. 

No doubt health helps, but it cannot in 
itself produce moral backbone. 


WILL PRECEPT DO IT? 

Our forefathers had great faith in moral 
precepts. The little Priscillas and Ezras 
of a former day listened perforce to lengthy 
sermons every Sunday, committed chapters 
of the Bible to memory, read the edifying 
tales and verses of Maria Edgeworth and 
Jane Taylor, and, with cramped fingers and 
puckered brows, copied in their writing 
books such maxims as “Honesty is the best 
policy” or “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” Read the letters written to their 
children and grandchildren by such men as 
Washington, Adams and Franklin, and you 
are struck with the simple and direct fervor 
of their admonitions to the rising generation 
of their day. 

There is no question that moral precepts 
may have an effect. 

Not long ago a little girl who was en- 
rolled in the Knighthood of Youth in one 
of the larger public schools of New York 
bore witness to this fact. She said: 

“Last week I was sitting next to a bright 
girl in my class and I noticed that she had 
finished an example in arithmetic that I was 
unable to do. I was just beginning to copy 
her work when I thought of our motto: 
‘Self Help is the Best Help.’ I asked 
teacher to change my seat. When she did 
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this I started to do the example again and 
found it as easy as A-B-C. I am so happy 
that I did not copy, because now I am an 
honest Knight.” 

Still other children have been greatly im- 
pressed by the picture-plus-precept posters 
issued by the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation. One small pupil, when discouraged, 
braced herself by repeating the verse from 
“Children of Many Lands.” (See cut). 

And yet precept alone is not only often 
ineffective but carries with it a real danger. 
Nothing is more revolting than the psalm- 
singing sinner, nothing 


seem to “gather grapes from thorns.” Any- 
one who has worked among the slums of 
our great cities is struck by the charming 
children sometimes found in most depraved 
homes. One of the finest boys I ever knew 
had been reared by a drunken father and a 
dissolute mother. Example is not all- 
powerful either for good or evil. 


LEARNING BY JOYOUS DOING 


The great discovery in child-training that 
has been made in the past fifty years is that 
health, precept and example must find ex- 





more futile than the glib 
theorist who fails to practice 
what he preaches, nothing 
more disheartening than to 
know the right and yet have 
no strength to follow it. 

Our children need pre- 
cept, but they need some- 
thing more. 





pression in the joyous doing 
of the right thing. 

Only by daily exercise do 
our muscles gain strength. 

Only by daily practice 
through acts of kindness, 
truth, helpfulness, courage, 
do we and our children 
learn to be kind, honest, 
helpful and brave. 


a) 





WILL EXAMPLE DO IT? 

“Character is caught, 
not taught.” 

This is one of those half- 
truths which intrigue the 
public fancy and do incalcu- 
lable harm. 
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But we cannot expect 
children to do right joyfully 
unless they are helped and 
encouraged. Just as music 
and companionship turn the 
“daily dozen” from a 
“grind” into a pleasure, so 
such methods as those of the 
















It is true that children 
tend to imitate those about them, true that 
coarse, rude, untruthful parents are actually 
training their children to be coarse, rude, 
untruthful in their turn, just as it is equally 
true that children from gentle, courteous 
homes show it by their behavior. 

But though example is powerful it is not 
all-sufficient. 

While an unfair stigma has been attached 
to “ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters,” 
it is sadly true that many an honest father 
has gone bail for a thieving son and many a 
self-sacrificing mother has wept over the in- 
gratitude of a selfish daughter. The thrift 
and industry of the parents too often serve 
merely to feed the indolence and extrava- 
gance of the children. It is only too true 
that “It is three generations from shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves.”’ 

On the other hand, we do occasionally 


Scouts and Campfire for the 
‘teen-age boys and girls and the Knighthood 
of Youth for the children from seven to 
twelve make “being good” an interesting 
adventure. 


Our children need health; they need 
right precept; they need a fine example; 
but more than all else, perhaps, they need 
daily practice in the willing and happy do- 
ing of true, brave and kindly deeds. Here 
is where schools, parents and organizations 
can and should co-operate for the upbuild- 
ing of the nation’s back-bone in every one of 
its children. Moral strength does not, like 
Topsy, “just grow.” It is not inculcated 
by mere words. It is not caught merely by 
the contagion of example. It is acquired, 
as all worth-while things are, by the daily 
striving of body, mind and heart toward 
a consciously understood and consciously 
sought ideal. ’ 
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How Some Communities Have Celebrated 
Christmas 


HERE are few communities in Amer- 
ica today which do not have some 
form, however simple, of a com- 
munity Christmas celebration. In_ prac- 
tically all, the Municipal Christmas Tree 
stands as a symbol of good-will to men. 
A number of community celebrations which 
are typical of the programs conducted 
throughout the country are described below. 


COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREES EVERY- 

WHERE 
Neighborhood Christmas Trees 

A Christmas record was made in Allen- 
town, Pa., with seventeen neighborhood 
Christmas trees and one community tree— 
a record made possible only by one hun- 
dred per cent community co-operation. 
The school board, the city council, the 
375 school teachers, the 55 ministers, the 
various civic clubs, such as the Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Four-Square, Advertis- 
ing, and the Chamber of Commerce, the 
industries, and many other organizations 
combined to make the happiest Christmas 
celebration Allentown has ever known. 
The only difficulty which the Recreation 
Commission encountered in carrying 
through its plans was that of using all the 
help offered. The boys of Stevens Con- 
tinuation School offered their services in 


wiring the trees and helping in similar 
ways; the city offered labor in setting up 
the trees; contractors offered materials; the 
transit company gave large trucks; every- 
one wanted a share in the work. 

“The plan of the neighborhood trees 
worked out very successfully. Each neigh- 
borhood association collected the funds for 
its own tree, and in this way almost $2,000 
was made available for the eighteen trees. 
Each neighborhood now owns its equip- 
ment and electrical supplies, and in future 
years it will be necessary to buy only the 
trees. 

“There were services at every tree, made 
possible by the hearty co-operation of the 
ministers. ‘Three thousand people attended 
the program at the large community tree, 
and at least four thousand gathered around 
each neighborhood tree at six o’clock on 
Christmas Eve to take part in the singing 
led by church carolers and to listen to a 
scripture reading and a brief address by one 
of the local ministers. Later, fifty-five 
church carolers sang to the shut-ins, the 
sick, and the aged in the neighborhoods 
where the trees were placed. ‘The transit 
company, the garages, and the farmers 
made a valuable contribution in the form 


of trucks and wagons for the use of the 
carolers.” 
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A Christmas Tree at New Albany 

The community Christmas tree at New 
Albany, Indiana, had some novel features. 
Each child in the school was asked to 
string a yard of popcorn for the tree. The 
Woolworth Company furnished icicles and 
the Electric Light Company supplied two 
hundred colored lights. At 4:30 on Christ- 
mas Day all the church and fire bells in 
the city rang for five minutes as a signal 
for the citizens to gather. Community 
singing followed for half an hour. Typed 
copies of the words of the songs supplied 
by the High School printing classes were 
furnished. After the community singing at 
the tree, the people divided into five groups, 
each group following a line of march under 
the direction of a good song leader and 
stopping at certain caroling stations. 


The Christmas Spirit in Lawrence 


In Lawrence, Massachusetts, a huge 
community Christmas tree, the gift of the 
American Woolen Company, was set up in 
the middle of the Common by the em- 
ployees of the Park Department. Beside it 
stood the Cradle of the Nativity, a Syrian 
float which had been awarded first prize 
in the Fourth of July celebration. At 8 
o’clock on Christmas Eve, twenty buglers 
were heard from the belfry tower of City 
Hall, 800 Christmas carolers began to sing 
and on the top of a nearby flagpole the 
Star of Bethlehem burst into light. From 
three sides of the Common the Three Wise 
Men of the East began their pilgrimage, 
and, followed by the carolers, slowly ap- 
proached the Cradle of the Nativity where 
they enacted the scene of the Adoration of 


the Wise Men. 


Four Hundred in One 

Milwaukee is very proud of its Christ- 
mas tree which is one of the wonders of 
the Christmas celebrations. Each year a 


carload of four hundred average-sized 
Christmas trees is brought to Milwaukee. 
And every year the Telephone Company 
takes out of storage a telephone pole sev- 
enty-five feet long, studded its entire length 
with sockets for trees. The pole is sunk 
into a cement socket six feet deep and two 


feet in diameter. In these sockets arranged 
at intervals on the pole the four hundred 
Christmas trees are placed so that each tree 
becomes a branch of the large tree thus 
made. 

It is a real municipal Christmas tree in 
that it is in charge of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, although the money 
for the cost is contributed by the business 
men. ‘The simple announcement that the 
time has come to prepare for the tree is 
sufficient to bring in the necessary funds, 
Everything is done at cost with the excep- 
tion of the music which is provided by the 
police band, and this is donated. 

Last year, the shut-ins, invalids and aged 
of the city were taken in automobiles to 
the Court of Honor, but instead of sitting 
through the program in the open air, they 
heard it by radio in a nearby church. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
A Christmas Schedule for Playgrounds 


The Playground Athletic League of 
Baltimore has revived the quaint old cus- 
tom of Christmas waits. At five o’clock on 
Christmas Eve nearly 3,000 children as- 
sembled in different parts of the city to sing 
carols throughout their districts, marching 
through the streets of the surrounding 
neighborhoods and singing in front of each 
house where a candle burned in the win- 
dow. At seven o'clock they returned to 
the lighted Christmas tree. 

Before Christmas the children of the 
playgrounds were busy practising carols in 
the schools and making Christmas toys, 
games and Christmas tree ornaments out 
of such inexpensive materials as cardboard, 
paper and crayon, and string. Each day 
during Christmas week special programs 
were carried out in all play centers. There 
were children’s parties, doll parties, tree 


trimming parties, plays, dramatized stories, | 


tableaux, games and stunts. Christmas 
stories were told at all the regular centers, 
at the Enoch Pratt Branch Library, on the 
park playgrounds, in a number of orphan- 
ages and in several of the public schools. 
As a special feature, stories were told over 
the radio. 
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All-School Christmas Celebration 


At Hays, Kansas, an all-school Christ- 
mas celebration was planned and carried 
out by the Camp Fire Girls with the aid 
of a number of Scout Masters. The com- 
pany assembled at the Coliseum and at the 
trumpet call of the herald, proceeded to 
one of the buildings of the Normal School 
led by the Scout Masters and Camp Fire 
Girls wearing colorful paper hats and car- 
rying home-made lanterns. At the entrance 
to the building the Camp Fire Girls and 
Scout Masters halted and formed an aisle 
through which the others passed into the 
building where stood a glittering Christ- 
mas tree, blazing in the glory of a spotlight. 
When all had entered the building, the 
lights were turned on and the Director of 
the Music Department of the Normal 
School led in the singing of Christmas 
carols. “The program closed with a panto- 
mime of the Nativity given by the story- 
telling class. ‘The only lights used in the 
pantomime were the spotlight and the 
church candles held by a group representing 
angels who stood in the background. 
“Holy Night” was first sung, then as the 
shepherds appeared, “The First Noel.” 
Upon the appearance of the Wise Men 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are” was 
sung. ‘The scene closed with a processional 
after the audience sang “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” The caroling was continued 
down the street and through the town. 

In an alcove corner behind a long coun- 
ter sat a cordial Santa Claus who wrote all 
the Wishes in a great red book and de- 
lighted his little friends with stories when 
he was not too busy. Two brownies were 
very busy making toys at a work-bench and 
when Santa was beseiged with requests, 
they helped him. “Two very real-looking 
reindeers peered out of their stalls and the 
sleigh with a huge buffalo robe and a har- 
ness nearby looked quite ready for action at 
a moment’s notice. 


CHRISTMAS IN PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
A Traveling Play 

The contribution of Boston Community 
Service to the city Christmas celebration 
Was unusual and delightful, being a re- 
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vival of the Medieval idea of the miracle 
or nativity play traveling over the country- 
side. ‘The play used was “Star Gleams.” 
A motor truck loaned by a motor truck- 
corporation was decorated to represent a 
stable curtained off from sight during the 
first part of the play. Special groups of 
singers from churches and local organiza- 
tions took part. The first performance of 
the play was given on Sunday afternoon 
in one of the parks; the second, on the 
evening of the city celebration on the Com- 
mon. ‘The play consisted of tableaux inter- 
spersed with carols and hymns sung by the 
audience assisted by special choruses. 


A Community Christmas Pageant 

In Cohasset, Mass., a community Christ- 
mas pageant was produced two days before 
Christmas. ‘There were two presentations, 
one for the children and the second for the 
general public. The pageant consisted of 
a series of tableaux representing the An- 
nunciation, Nativity, Gathering of the 
Wise Men in the East and the Adoration 
—the work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
being used as a model for the Annuncia- 
tion and Nativity scenes. An orchestra 
and a Choir Invisible rendered traditional 
Christmas chants, hymns and carols during 
and after the tableaux. A Carillon, play- 
ing Christmas hymns and carols before and 
after each production, the music of the 
bells leading up to and being taken up by 
the orchestra and choir, was a very im- 
pressive feature. 


Religious Drama Impressive 


In Seattle, Washington, practically every 
neighborhood church agreed to present a 
mystery or morality play or dramatizations 
of Bible stories. The majority of the 
schools and clubs also prepared programs 
of Christmas plays. Individuals represent- 
ing each group met at stated intervals to 
secure advice and help from the community 
drama organizer of Community Service in 
problems of make-up, lighting and costum- 
ing. ‘The results secured surpassed all ex- 
pectations. In one church the young people 
worked out the religious play, “The Shep- 
herds’ Watch.” It was beautifully and 
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simply done with the help of colored lights 
and a careful use of a tarlatan background 
which revealed or concealed the white-robed 
choir as occasion required. A most in- 
genious grotto was constructed of discarded 
railway ties by a group of indefatigable 
young men. These rugged beams, with the 
scattered straw about, a golden radiance 
within, and a deep purple twilight made 
a most effective setting for the Manger 
Scene. 

On a much smaller scale, but with its 
own beauty and effectiveness in spite of 
having only the crudest essentials with 
which to work, a little neighborhood Con- 
gregational church made use of a similar 
theme in pantomime as a closing feature of 
the Sunday evening service. ‘The judicious 
use of grease paint, liners, and crepe paper, 
with the flowing sleeves and draped head- 
dresses, all in vivid colors, lighting through 
purple and amber lights, the background 
of music—an unaccompanied male quar- 
tette—and finally the sincere and reverent 
spirit of the participants resulted in a most 
impressive service. 

“Even the initiated entirely forgot that 
time from hungry rats and that only the 
time from hungry rats and that only the 
clever draping of striped portieres and old 
capes in plain colors concealed the ravages. 
They forgot that the rough tunics of the 
shepherds were but gunny-sacks, contributed 
by a near-by feed and grain store, and that 
their sandals were only corrugated card- 
board. Nor did they recall that the depth 
and mystery of the scene were made pos- 
sible only by strategic placing of tin 
washpan ‘floods’ and the few protecting 
evergreens.” 


MUSIC IDEAS IN CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
Christmas Caroling at Dawn 

Instead of the usual Christmas Eve carol- 
ing, the Recreation Commission of Port 
Chester, New York, varied the program 


by having caroling at dawn. Organized by 
Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl leaders 
forty-three people made the rounds of the 
village at dawn, later being entertained at 
breakfast by a local organization. On 
Christmas Eve at five o’clock local churches 
chimed the opening of the community 
Christmas celebration. The scene of the 
nativity was presented on the steps of a 
church near which the Tree of Light stood. 
From the tree into the church moved a 
procession with lighted candles, composed 
of four church choirs, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Scouts and groups from Simons fac- 
tory, the Salvation Army and the Volun- 
teers of America. Music was led by the 
Choral Club assisted by a quartette of 
cornets. 

On Christmas morning in Indianapolis, 
between the hours of four and six, six 
groups of cornetists visited every district in 
the city and played carols. In addition, 
on Christmas Eve thirty or forty carolers 
visited all the hotels and the two railroad 
stations and sang around the tree at the 
park. 


Seventeenth Century Bell Ringers 


The Department of Recreation of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, started its Christmas 
celebration on December 18th with a pro- 
gram of ten bell ringers dressed in the 
costume of the Seventeenth Century in 
imitation of the old English bell ringers. 
Following the bell ringers came the carol 
singers who went to stores and theatres. 
Saxophone players also had a place on the 
program. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
Christmas Signs 

In Port Chester, N. Y., signs two feet by 
four feet with “Port Chester Wishes You 
Holiday Greeting; This Way to the Tree 
of Light” painted upon them, were placed 
at four entrances to the Village. 


Note.—The above suggestions for celebrating the Yuletide season are taken. from the new “Christmas 
Book,” obtainable from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; price, 35 cents. The book also contains a Merry Christmas Party; an Old English Revel; a St. George 


Play 


arranged by Constance D’Arcy Mackay; “The Perfect Gift,’ a pageant by Elizabeth Hines Hanley; 


a Christmas carnival in carols and pantomimes; suggestions for community Christmas caroling and _ stories 
of the Christmas carols by Prof. Peter W. Dykema, of Columbia University; suggestions for the community 
Christmas tree, and a list of Christmas plays, pageants and festivals. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE RECREATION 
CONGRESS 


ONE-WEEK university on play’’—that 
is the way one of the delegates 
described the ‘Twelfth National 

Recreation Congress, which met in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., October 5th to 10th. The 
Congress this year gave more time to dem- 
onstrations and classes than ever before. 
A whole day was devoted to round-table 
discussions and practice of music, drama, 
games, handcrafts and rural recreation. 
Each section had a national authority as 
director and several outstanding specialists 
as leaders. ‘There were numerous special 
Con- 
sultation service in ten different phases of 
recreation was continually available. 

A new feature was a strong international 
emphasis, which may point the way to future 
internationalization of the Congress. At 
a session on international recreation, Otto 
T. Mallery, of Philadelphia, for years an 
active board member of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, gave a 
résumé of his close observations of public 
recreation in Europe. He said that he had 
found abroad a more spontaneous spirit of 


discussions throughout the sessions. 


play, but much less organized recreation 
than in the United States. Public recrea- 
tion was just beginning in Germany, al- 
though the movement in the United States 
got its nucleus and inspiration in the sand 
gardens of Berlin which were reproduced 
in Boston in 1885. A National Playing 
Fields Association has recently been organ- 
ized in Great Britain. ~The Danes have a 
rich community and recreational life, due 
largely to the folk colleges which more than 
half the population in Denmark 
attended. 

Vera Barger, of the national Y. W.- 
C. A., in an address on “Recreation in the 
Orient” pointed out that Occidental stand- 
ards of health and recreation were the 
most important contributions the west could 
contribute to China. Commander B. T. 
Coote, adviser to the Miners’ Welfare 
Committee of Great Britain, came from 


have 


London especially to attend the Congress. 
He told of a fund now totalling 4,500,000 
English pounds which the mining industry 
has provided for the erection of convales- 
cent homes, cricket and football fields and 
other welfare facilities in the mining areas 
of Great Britain. 

Here are a few of the messages given 
by outstanding personalities at the Con- 


yress°* 
gress: 


Joseph Lee, President of the Playground and 

Recreation Association of America: 

Sparta died for lack of the democratic art 
which brings opportunity for cultural self-ex- 
pression into the business of everyday living. 
America is in grave danger from the same 
malady. It is through recreation that the mass 
of American people can develop amateurism in 
art. 


Prof. George E. Johnson, Harvard University: 

Universal peace will never be realized until 
the ideals of militarist and pacifist alike are 
sustained in human . activity that makes for 
peace and progress. The field of both free and 
organized play offers some of the best oppor- 
tunities for teaching children and youth to 
fight in ways to conserve the heroic qualities 
of man, to develop some of the noblest social 
traits and to make for this peace and progress 
of the world. 


Barrett H. Clark, Author and dramatic critic: 

Amateur dramatics, well or badly done, are 
an essential function of life. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, National Education Asso- 
ciation: 

We are just beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of play in our educational systems. Some 
day, not so very far off, we will co-ordinate 
the programs of our churches, our schools and 


our playgrounds, and then we will know what 
real education means. 


The Congress gave particular attention 
to the esthetic and educational sides of 
recreation, in contrast with the purely phys- 
ical concept which once held sway. A play 
director from the Middle West said, after 
the Asheville meeting, “I had the feeling 
that as recreation. directors we are wearing 
this play spirit more comfortably, like a 
garment whose beauty and use we have 
tried out and grown accustomed to.” 
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SOME CONDITIONS IN CHILDREN THAT 
WOULD SUGGEST THE USE OF A HABIT CLINIC 


Physical Conditions. 
After the possibility ot a physical disease has been eliminated by a thor- 
ough examination, we may find habit to be the cause of: 
Disturbances of sleep. 
Wakefulness, restlessness, night terrors, sleep-walking. 
Lack of normal appetite. 
Insufficient, excessive, capricious, or perverted appetite. 
Disturbance of eliminative functions. 
Incontinence of urine or feces, day or night. 
Difficult urination, constipation. 


Vomiting—persistent, or associated with correction or with some disagreeable 
duty. 


Convulsive attacks. 
Holding the breath in crying or in a tantrum, hysterical spells, over-activity. 
Headaches. 


In the absence of a physical cause, headache may be a nervous habit or may be 
used, without conscious intention, to avoid some disagreeable experience. 


Speech defects. 

Baby talk (prolonged), stuttering, mumbling. 
Miscellaneous nervous habits. 

Habit motions of mouth or body, nail-biting, thumb-sucking. 


Mental Conditions or Personality Traits. 


Usually an exaggeration of something that is normal at the right time 
and in the right degree. 


. Withdrawing of attention and interest from real life, day-dreaming, 


excessive make-believe. 
A “turning in” of the personality. 

Shyness, self-centeredness, lack of self-confidence. 
Fears. 

Of particular objects or general timidity. 
Unusual attachments or dislikes. 


Premature or unusual sex manifestations. 
Lack of modesty or excessive modesty. 
Oversensitiveness about sex or unusual interest in it. 
Masturbation. 


Habitual whining or crying. 
Obstinacy or negativism. 
Temper tantrums. 
Over-self-assertion. 
Tendency to domineer, demands for attention, pugnacity. 


Asocial Conduct. 
Running away. 3. Stealing. 6. Sex assaults. 
Lying. 4. Destructiveness. 7. Cruelty. 

5. Fire-setting. 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene. 
Published by The National Committce for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Copyright, 1924, by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
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Catechism on the New Education Bill 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


Mei of Congress report that no measure ever before that body has created 


so large a demand for information as the proposal to create a Department 


of Education with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


That proposal is 


now embodied in a New Education Bill which has already commanded wider support 


than its predecessors. 


This catechism answers the questions that have been most often 


asked about the new proposal for a Department of Education. 


1. What is the New Education Bill? 


A measure proposing to create a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, worked out 
by the National Education Association 
and allied educational and lay groups for 
introduction into the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 


. What are the main provisions of the 


New Education Bill? 

(a) The creation of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

(b) The consolidation in the new De- 
partment of Federal agencies dealing 
with education. 

(c) Provision for adequate support of 
the Department for the conduct of re- 
search in education. 

(d) The establishment of an inter- 
departmental council on education, to be 
made up of representatives from each of 
the executive departments. 


3. How does the New Education Bill differ 


from the former Education Bill? 

The former Bill sought to deal with 
several national educational problems in 
one measure. The New Education Bill 
takes the feature from the old Bill which 
was most widely accepted—the proposal 
for a Department of Education. ‘This 
proposal is more fully developed in the 
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new Bill than in the old, particularly in 
that the new Bill names existing educa- 
tional activities to be co-ordinated in the 
new Department, including the Bureau 
of Education, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf, and Howard 
University. The new Bill does not deal 
with the problem of Federal aid. 


. How is the New Education Bill related 


to the so-called reorganization program? 


In 1921, under the leadership of 
General Sawyer, there was proposed a 
Department of Welfare, including educa- 
tion. Later Chairman Brown, of the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Executive Departments, urged a De- 
partment of Welfare and Education. A 
later proposal of the Committee sug- 
gested a Department of Education and 
Welfare. The latest proposal suggests a 
Department of Education and Relief, 
with divisions devoted to education, pub- 
lic health and the Veterans’ Bureau. 
The New Education Bill is the logical 
next step in this evolution in that it di- 
vorces education from activities except 
those directly related to it. 


. Who will sponsor the New Education 


Bill before Congress? 


In the Senate it will be sponsored by 
Senator Charles Curtis, who has been a 
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member of the House or Senate almost 
continuously since 1893 and who is the 
floor leader for the Republican Party in 
the Senate. In the House the Bill will 
be sponsored by Representative Daniel A. 
Reed, of New York. Mr. Reed has 
sponsored the educational program of the 
National Education Association for sev- 
eral years, and the establishment of a 
Department of Education was an issue in 
his campaign for re-election. It is re- 
ported that he received the largest ma- 
jority of any Congressman elected to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. 


. By what organizations is the. proposal 
for a Department of Education sup- 
ported? 


Among national organizations which 
supported the former Education Bill and 
which are continuing their work for a 
Department of Education are: 


National Education Association. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Federation of Labor. 

National Committee for a Department of 
Education. 

National Council of Women. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National League of Women Voters. 

Supreme Council, Scottish Rite of Free- 


masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, United 
States. 

International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


National Council of Jewish Women. 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

American Association of University 
Women. 


National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

General Grand Chapter, 
Eastern Star. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

National Federation of Music Clubs. 

American Library Association. 

Woman’ Relief Corps. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

National Kindergarten Association. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association 

American Nurses Association. 


Order of the 


Among groups which are supporting 
the New Education Bill but which did 
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not actively support the earlier measures 
are the National Society for Vocational 
Education and groups associated with 
Dr. C. R. Mann, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and Dr, 
Charles H. Judd, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. These 
groups are actively supporting the new 
measure. 


. By whom is the New Education Bill 


opposed? 

Very little opposition has developed. 
It is remarked that no worker in an edu- 
cational institution which derives its in- 
come from public taxation, who is suf- 
ficiently well known to have his name 
appear in “Who’s Who in America,” is 
known to oppose the measure. Most of 
the opposition which has appeared thus 
far is confined to groups which opposed 
the Woman’s Suffrage and Prohibition 
Amendments. 


. Will the New Education Bill, if enacted 


into law, interfere in any way with 
parochial or private schools? 

No. ‘The control and management of 
education would remain where it has al- 
ways been—in the hands of the several 
States. In fact, through provision for 
research which would throw much light 
upon a wide range of educational prob- 
lems, the new Department would be of 
great service to every educational enter- 
prise, either public or private. 


. What are some of the reasons for the 


passage of the New Education Bill? 
Wider research is needed. Our State 
and local governments spend annually 
more than $1,750,000,000 for public edu- 
cation. In order that this vast sum may 
be spent wisely and effectively, it is neces- 
sary to have certain facts made available 
on a Nation-wide scale. For example, if 
through research and the spread of infor- 
mation the schools could be made one per 
cent more efficient without increasing the 
expenditure, the saving would amount to 


more than $17,500,000 annually. For 


school building alone there was spent in 
the United States during 1922 over 
$268,000,000. A saving of one per cent 
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on this sum would amount to $2,680,000 
a year. The National Committee on 
Schoolhouse Planning, after a careful 
study, reported that “the amount of 
waste in schoolhouse construction is enor- 
mous.” Perhaps there could be a saving 
of at least five per cent in this one item. 
A million children fail to be promoted 
each year. Research could undoubtedly 
reduce the tremendous loss resulting from 
these failures. Other fields in need of 
research are the curriculum, school 
financing and budgeting, rural education, 
training of teachers, higher education, 
physical education and adult education. 

Co-ordination is imperative. ‘The ex- 
isting educational activities of the Fed- 
eral Government can work to the best 
advantage only as they are co-ordinated 
in one department which will eliminate 
duplication and secure unity of plan and 
purpose. 

The growing importance of education 
demands Cabinet recognition. Education 
is so essential to the life and welfare of 
the Nation as a whole that it should have 
a place in the President’s Cabinet along 
with agriculture, commerce and labor. 
The United States is the only great Na- 
tion in the world without a minister of 
education. If educational research is to 
be adequately supported and education is 
to have that leadership and public con- 
sideration which its primary importance 


deserves, it must have a spokesman in the 
Cabinet. 


10. Cannot the Bureau of Education be 


made to meet all needs? 

No. The Bureau of Education has 
rendered notable service, considering the 
meager funds which have been available 
for its work and the limitations of its 
status as a bureau. It cannot, however, 
accomplish the ends sought through the 
creation of a Department of Education. 
No one would seriously propose that 
present Government agencies dealing 
with education, such as the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, could 
be co-ordinated in the Bureau. Educa- 
tional enterprises in our various States 
and cities are now so large that they can- 
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not be expected to follow the leadership 
of a small bureau which is obliged to pay 
its specialists salaries less than those now 
received by many elementary school prin- 
cipals. . 


11. Does the creation of a Federal Depart- 


ment of Education mean Federal con- 

trol of education? 

No. A reading of the Bill itself shows 
that it merely co-ordinates existing edu- 
cational activities and provides for much 
needed research in education and the dis- 
tribution of information resulting from 
this research. Those who have supported 
the creation of a Federal Department are 
utterly opposed to the centralization of 
control of education in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘They believe that it is just as 
feasible to promote education through 
research and the dissemination of informa- 
tion as it has been to promote agriculture 
through the distribution of the results of 
experiments in that field. 


12. Does the establishment of a Federal 


Department of Education involve Fed- 

eral support of public schools? 

No. ‘The issues are entirely separate. 
‘The proposal for the establishment of a 
Department is being supported by many 
people who believe that the question of 
Federal support for education in the 
States should receive further considera- 
tion and study before any policy is 
formed. ‘There is no connection be- 
tween the two proposals. The new Bill 
does not deal with the problem of Fed- 
eral aid. 


13. What can I do to help obtain the pas- 


sage of the New Education Bill? 

Bring the information contained in this 
catechism to the attention of as many 
people as possible. Write and ask your 
friends to write to their Representatives 
and Senators for copies of the Bill. Study 
it carefully and have it endorsed by any 
group with which you happen to be asso- 
ciated. Bring these endorsements, along 
with your personal approval of the meas- 
ure, to the attention of those who repre- 
sent you in Congress. Copies of the Bill 
in final form should be available soon after 
the opening of Congress on December 11. 
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TWELFTH LESSON 
Physical Factors in Mental Growth 


I. CAN THE MIND DEVELOP INDEPEND- 

ENTLY OF PHYSICAL WELL-BEING? 

r was once thought that the body was 
| a sort of tabernacle for the mind, and 

that while physical conditions tended 
to affect mental activity and welfare, it 
was still possible for one who had the 
right kind of a will to overcome all harm- 
ful bodily influences upon his mental life. 
This view has been abandoned by everyone 
who is acquainted with the investigations 
that have been made concerning the de- 
pendency of mental welfare upon bodily 
conditions and vice versa. It is not known 
just what the relationship of body and 
mind is; but one thing is established be- 
vond question—the mind cannot develop 
or act normally if physical conditions are 
unfavorable. 

The present writer has recently com- 
pleted a series of interviews with men who 
are investigating the effect of the ductless 
or endrocine glands upon mental develop- 
ment and activity. There is agreement 
among all investigators to the effect that 
the action of these glands plays a vital 
role in mental growth. Each gland exerts 
a specific influence upon mental activity. 
In a healthy body there is proper balance 
between the various glands so that one is 
not permitted to become either overactive 
or underactive. If a situation develops so 
that some one gland, as the thyroid gland, 
for instance, becomes unduly active or un- 
duly lethargic, then the effect on mental 
activity becomes apparent. If glandular 
activity is thrown out of balance in the 


first years of a child’s life, it is practically 
certain that normal mental growth will be 
interfered with. 

Numberless concrete cases could be cited 
in illustration of the fact that overactivity 
or underactivity of a gland is apt to dis- 
turb the development of the mind and 
produce mental instability or deficiency of 
some kind. A typical case may be men- 
tioned. A fourteen-year-old girl was 
brought to a clinic for examination. Her 
weight was about fifty pounds more than 
normal for her age. She had been unable 
to do any school work with success. She 
was even incapable of performing ordinary 
duties in the house satisfactorily. In ex- 
amining her, one of the tests was to see 
whether she could catch a ball; but she 
could not react quickly enough with the 
result that she let it strike her every time 
it was thrown to her. 

Her difficulty was diagnosed as due to 
underactivity of the thyroid gland and a 
course of treatment based upon this diag- 
nosis was undertaken. At the present writ- 
ing the girl is much more alert than she 
was when she first came to the clinic. Her 
excess weight is decreasing; the expression 
of her face is changing from stupidity to 
interest in what is going on around her. 
There is no expectation that she will ever 
regain the ground that she has lost or that 
she will ever attain normal mental develop- 
ment; but she gives promise now of becom- 
ing more capable mentally than it was 
believed she ever would be, up to the time 
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when the treatment to counteract deficient 
thyroid activity was begun. 

Everyone ought to know that bodily dis- 
ease can retard mental growth. It is espe- 
cially true that the toxins left from germ 
diseases exert a harmful influence upon 
mental development. It is not uncommon 
to find children whose mental growth has 
been arrested as a result of smallpox. This 
fact is mentioned simply to impress the 
point that the mind cannot go on develop- 
ing independently of bodily conditions. 
The will, no matter how powerful it may 
be, cannot drive the mind forward if the 
body is holding it back. In this connec- 
tion one should read pages 176 and 177 of 
Dr. Emerson’s chapter on “The Relation 
of Nutrition to Mental Development.” 


II. PROPER NUTRITION THE FIRST 
REQUISITE FOR NORMAL MEN- 
TAL DEVELOPMENT 
Read pages 177 to 187 of Dr. Emer- 

son’s chapter. 

Nature evidently regards nutrition as the 
first requisite because it is the chief con- 
cern of the new-born child. Eating, digest- 
ing, assimilating food engage his entire 
time and energy. Normally this craving 
for food lasts throughout childhood and 
often throughout youth, sometimes even to 
the end of life. Nature does not want to 
take any chance in regard to nutrition, and 
so she makes hunger for food one of the 
dominating passions in human life. It is 
a cause of a good deal of mischief in mature 
life and frequently in childhood and youth. 
There is general agreement among those 
who are studying the matter to the effect 
that the vast majority of adults consume 
more food than they need, and the excess 
is a detriment rather than a benefit to him. 
All phases of our life are bound up with 
eating. We can hardly have a social func- 
tion in American life without “eats.” In 
order to induce people to attend religious 
ceremonies even, it is often necessary to 
have “refreshments” although most of those 
who attend are already over-refreshed. 
Adults as well as children over-indulge in 
food. There is probably as much harm 
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done by overeating as by undereating in 
human life. 

Why, then, do we need to be concerned 
about malnutrition if nature has embedded 
the passion to eat so deeply? For one 
reason because children are frequently not 
provided with foods that meet the require- 
ments of proper nutrition. A survey of 
child welfare recently completed in a 
prosperous state in the Middle West showed 
that a considerable proportion of children 
between the ages of two and sixteen were 
suffering from malnutrition because their 
parents had no knowledge of the value of 
different foods and the needs of a growing 
child. 

In one county in this particular state, 
which has a nation-wide reputation for its 
dairy products, some of the children in 
rural sections were not allowed milk be- 
cause the milk was all taken to the cream- 
eries for sale. The children were given 
coffee or tea instead of milk. They lived 
principally on the foods that could not be 
sold to advantage, and their parents thought 
that cabbage, potatoes, white bread and 
such foods were as valuable as milk, eggs 
and fruit. 

In how many homes in your community 
is the bill of fare for children planned in 
view of the value of different articles of 
food for a growing person? When the 
body is developing it needs more protein 
than is good for it when it is fully grown. 
How many parents in your neighborhood 
plan their children’s bill of fare with this 
fact in mind? It has been shown by vari- 
ous investigators that dairy products and 
leafy vegetables are necessary, especially 
for a child or youth. In what proportion 
of the homes in your community does this 
fact determine the bill of fare? Further, 
it has been shown that the bill of fare of 
the typical American home has emphasized 
meat, potatoes, white bread and sweets. Is 
this true in the homes in your community? 

Would it not be well to require every 
person who determines a bill of fare for a 
child or a youth to take a course in dietetics, 
or at least to study with care such a book 
as McCollum’s “The American Diet’? 
The Children’s Bureau at Washington and 
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the Department of Agriculture have pre- 
pared and published for free distribution 
illuminating books on food for the young. 
Can anyone who plans a bill of fare offer 
an excuse any longer for being ignorant 
of what sorts of foods and what kind of a 
balance among them are necessary for 
proper nutrition? 


III. A WELL-BALANCED BILL OF FARE 
IS NOT THE ONLY REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROPER NUTRITION 


Read Emerson, pages 187 to 191. 

Have you observed that when you are 
under nervous strain you cannot digest or 
assimilate food with which you ordinarily 
have no trouble whatever? Have you 
noticed that nature has arranged it so that 
you will not have a strong desire for food 
during a period of nervous storm and stress 
because you cannot take care of it ade- 
quately, and it will be of more harm than 
good to you? One of the signs that a per- 
son is undergoing a nervous strain is loss 
of appetite, and this is fortunate because 
when his organism is engaged in fighting 
battles, real or imaginary, it is in no con- 
dition to take care of food. 

Investigation has shown—as Dr. Emer- 
son has pointed out—that children may be 
constantly in such a mental and nervous 
condition that they cannot digest or assimi- 
late food, and so they have no taste for it. 
In rare cases, appetite may persist even 
when the organism is unable to digest and 
assimilate food and the child may con- 
tinue to consume enough food, but still he 
cannot overcome malnutrition. If such a 
person should be taken out of the environ- 
ment in which he has acquired mental and 
nervous tension and placed in a different 
environment so that his organism could 
perform its functions properly, he might 
immediately “pick up,” as the saying is. 
You must have observed cases like this. 
You know it is a common saying that when 
a person “gets off his feed” the best thing 
for him is to go off on a trip so that he 
can free himself from the circumstances 
that are pulling him down. 

It has been pointed out in other lessons 
that American life is becoming constantly 
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more complex, with the result that an in- 
creasingly large proportion of people, young 
and old, are suffering from nervous over- 
strain. Very young children as well as 
older ones are affected by the increasing 
tension among people in our country. Be- 
fore his death, William James, the great 
psychologist, went about the country 
preaching what he called “the gospel of 
relaxation.” He felt that people in Amer- 
ica were becoming so tense that the situa- 
tion would become serious with us if we 
could not “let down.” The matter is of 
special importance as it relates to child- 
hood and youth. 

The first thing to do in any home or in 
any community in which there are chil- 
dren who seem to be malnourished is to 
examine all the circumstances and condi- 
tions that may play a part in causing mal- 
nourishment. The life in the home may 
account for it in certain cases. If the chil- 
dren are mistreated; if one of them is 
“picked on” by the others so that he is kept 
in a state of nervous irritability much of 
the time; if the home is located in a situ- 
ation in which there is incessant restless- 
ness and racket—the children may not be 
nourished properly even though they are 
provided with a sufficient amount of the 
right kind of foods. The school may be 
the cause of nervous strain in the case of 
certain pupils who are afraid of the teacher 
or of their classmates, or who become mor- 
bid about the danger of failing in exami- 
nations or in other school exercises. ‘There 
may be other causes operating to produce 
nervous stress among children, and _ these 
causes ought to be and probably could be 
discovered in a careful survey. 


IV. WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE 
FINICKY CHILD? 

Here is a case: A father and mother 
came to the present writer recently to ask 
advice regarding the treatment of their 
eight-year-old son. He was the only child 


in the family, and they were much con- 
cerned about him. There was wealth and 
social prestige in the family, and it was 
greatly desired by the parents that this boy 
should be the heir of both. He had a gov- 
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erness to look after his intellectual train- 
ing, and a special maid to attend to his 
physical welfare. But he would not eat, 
with the result that he was much under- 
weight and had become a source of great 
anxiety to his parents. 

It was the habit of the governess to at- 
tend the boy at his meals. ‘The parents 
were also usually present, and all three of 
the adults tried to induce the boy to con- 
sume the food which they had prepared 
for him. Every culinary device had been 
made use of in order to make food attractive 
to the eye and the palate of the boy, and 
still he would sit at the table and push 
away practically all the food that was of- 
fered him. ‘The only thing that he ate 
with any relish was candy, which he con- 
sumed largely between meals. 

It was suggested to the father and 
mother that their first step should be to 
dismiss the governess, or at least give her a 
leave of absence during the boy’s meals. 
Next, the parents should cease to take an 
interest in the boy’s activities at the table. 
They should have the ordinary food served 
in an attractive way, and then nothing 
should be said to the boy about eating any- 
thing. ‘They had got into the habit of tell- 
ing him at every meal that if he did not eat 
he would wither away. They were ad- 
vised to abandon that line of talk abso- 
lutely. ‘They were urged to have all the 
food removed when they had themselves 
finished and to make no comment whatever 
if the boy had eaten nothing. If he wished 
to leave the- table at any point during the 
meal, no effort should be made to hold him 
there. In short, they should completely 
ignore the boy’s dietetic habits. 

The father and mother resisted this ad- 
vice for several weeks, but they finally de- 
cided to follow it. To make a long and 
rather dramatic story exceedingly brief, it 
may be said that today this boy is eating in 
a normal way, and no one in his household 
ever urges him to eat anything or says any- 
thing about food while he is at table. He 
is now sent to a public school, whereas for- 
merly a governess taught him privately. 
His father and mother have reached the 
Stage where they seem to be less concerned 
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about what happens to him or what he does 
than they were when he was younger. The 
result is that he is living normally and is 
gaining the lesson that if he wants to starve 
to death it is all right with his parents and 
with everybody else around him. The 
moment a finicky child arrives at this idea, 
he will no longer be finicky. 

In this connection, it should be recog- 
nized that certain persons are, as the physi- 
cians say, highly sensitized to certain foods, 
milk for instance. It is not known what 
proportion of children cannot take milk 
without harm, but apparently there are such 
children. If an individual cannot assimi- 
late a given food, the chances are that he 
will not like it, though unfortunately it 
does not always work out this way. Nature 
occasionally makes a slip in this regard, so 
that one has an appetite for a thing which 
will injure him, though sometimes it is an 
acquired and not a natural appetite, as in 
the case of tobacco, whiskey, beer, caffeine, 
and the like. 

Methods have been developed whereby 
it is possible to determine whether a child 
is highly sensitized to special foods. <A test 
is made by hypodermic injection of a prepa- 
ration of a given food. If the organism is 
not sensitized to it—that is, if it can be 
taken care of properly in the organism—no 
marked reaction will appear in the skin, 
but if the organism cannot take care of it 
readily, there will be a marked reaction. If 
a child who is living normally in all re- 
spects, physically, mentally, socially and ed- 
ucationally, but who still persists in reject- 
ing foods that would be valuable for his 
nutrition if he could assimilate them, the 
parent ought to have a test made, if pos- 
sible, to determine whether the child’s atti- 
tude toward these foods is due to some un- 
fortunate association with them or is due 
to natural aversion arising out of his in- 
ability to digest and assimilate them. It is 
not uncommon to find a person who has 
acquired repugnance to certain foods be- 
cause of something that has been said con- 
cerning them which has been revolting, or 
because they have been forced upon him 
when he has not been in need of them or in 
a frame of mind to receive them hospitably. 
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Problems Relating to Lesson Twelve 


I 


What steps have you taken to learn definitely whether the children under your care con- 
form to the standard of physical welfare and development for children of their age? Is it 
justifiable for a parent to trust to luck in respect to this matter, or even to general impressions, 
when it is so easy to secure accurate figures relating to height, weight, and muscular power? 


II 


Is physical training for every pupil in the schools being required in your community? It 
is being required by law in some states. Will your children develop normally if left to their 
own devices? 


III 


If children are given opportunity to play varied games every day, will the requirements of 
physical exercise be met in the best way? Is there any better way for a child to secure good 
physical development than to have opportunities every day for climbing, running, jumping, 
throwing, wrestling, playing team games like baseball, fox-and-geese, handball, rolling hoop, 
etc., etc.? 


IV 


How does your community treat school children who are underweight, due, probably, to 
malnutrition? If a community must bear the expense of a child’s education, should the com- 
munity see to it that the child is in physica] condition so that he can profit by the instruction 
that is given him? 


Vv L 
Are any of your children so nervous or timid or fatigued that they cannot assimilate food 
properly and so are malnourished? What are you doing to correct such an unfortunate 
situation ? Q 
\ 
Builders All 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH t 
0 
URELY some workman has builded the pillar as well as the spire; 
The cross that the painter has gilded was fashioned in somebody’s fire. a 
Surely men dug in the ditches preparing a place for the wall— 
And some one has made with her stitches the flag that shall fly over all. ’ 
: t 
Some one has blended the plaster, and some one has carried the stone; d 
Neither the man nor the master ever has builded alone. : 
Making a roof from the weather, building a house for the King, 
Only by working together, men have accomplished a thing. it 
0 
All have a share in the beauty; all have a part in the plan: it 
What does it matter what duty falls to the lot of a man? St 
Each has a hand in the building; no one has builded alone— , 
Whether a cross he was gilding, whether he carried the stone. : 
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A Safe and Sane Christmas 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


HE Christmas aftermath is too famil- 
iar to most of us to need defining. 
The ingredients are usually a cold, 
general weariness, sluggishness—grouch. 
We are lucky if it is not worse. It comes 
as a result of more than enough of a num- 
ber of things—sweets and goodies, play (of 
the wrong sort), too much excitement, an 
overdose of late hours. 

What a different affair Christmas can 
and should be—with an after-glow of joy, 
of wholesome fun, of bodies invigorated 
and sparkling from days in the open. More 
than any other holidays, these should be 
days of renewal and refreshment. ‘To mis- 
spend them is to deeply offend the true 
spirit of Christmas. 

The school is more and more interested 
in what the child does during the interval 
of his holidays, whether he carries over 
into the home the health stimulus of the 
school. If during his Christmas vacation 
he is permitted to break at will the whole 
of the health decalogue, he returns to 
school devitalized instead of reinforced, and 
the real end of the holiday is defeated. 
Every school record, every doctor’s call 
book gives testimony of the results of this 
Christmas offending, which often last well 
on into January. 

Christmas, to be safe and sound for 


everyone, but more particularly for the 
children who are forced to be indoors 
through so much of the time of the school 
term, needs to be less of a hot-house cele- 
bration and more an open-air festival. 
Luckily the health impulse and the increas- 
ing vogue for winter sport is leading many 
out-of-doors for at least part of the Christ- 
mas fun. Even the Christmas tree, with 
the increasing custom of the community 
tree, is taking its place in neighborhood 
squares and village greens under the roof 
of the sky. Carols are sung about it in 
the open and children dance and sing be- 
neath its branches. The old Christmas 
sleigh rides are revived, tobogganning has 
taken on increased interest, with whole 
communities and neighborhoods lending a 
hand to make it safe and to share in the 
fun. Skiing, snowshoeing, skating, attract 
large numbers of devotees, with the in- 
terest perhaps culminating in a carnival of 
outdoor sports. And where ice and snow 
are lacking to give zest, still there are 
other forms of outdoor fun equally varied 
—hikes, golf, camping trips. 

When a Christmas tree is set up on a 
community green, it seems to tell us two 
things; that the real Christmas does not 
belong behind closed doors, but to the open 
spaces which know the kiss of the wind 
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and the night watch of the stars—and that 
the real Christmas is a sharing, a common 
gathering of festivities and rejoicing. 

Each Christmas should leave us richer 
than it found us, and if we have been 
sanely joyous we are enriched. If we 
have joined hands and rejoiced together, 
children with their parents, neighbor with 
his neighbor, we have added to our store- 
house. 

Let us shift the emphasis in our celebra- 
tion, particularly for the children, from 
physical feasting and over-indulgence to 
wholesome sports and festivities that leave 
a tingle, physically, mentally, spiritually, 
instead of using up the reserves. Many 
communities, many schools are fostering 
activities that make the holidays saner. If 
every home will add its encouragement, 
we shall go a long way to eliminate the 
after-Christmas “casualties.”’ 

The winter camp for part of the holi- 
days, hikes into the nearby country; skat- 
ing parties, skiing parties, snowshoe jaunts; 
all of these offer substitutes for or at least 
adjuncts to the card parties, dances, and 
indoor fétes that too often make a larger 
demand than the returns they yield in fun. 

Cities are constructing safe toboggan 
slides and ski jumps and are finding them 
paying investments, not only in the health 
returns they reap in the community, but by 
renting toboggans, are paying for the up- 
keep of the recreation places. Gardner, 
Mass., has purchased the land on which the 
toboggan slide and ski jump have been con- 
structed so as to make them permanent. 

Skating remains the sport par excellence 
for winter. The neighborhood that has a 
river, lake or pond nearby is fortunate. 
Where this is so there must be some regular 
arrangement for clearing the ice and keep- 
ing it in condition. Where there is no 
natural rink, various ways are resorted to 
to make one. ‘Tennis courts or open spaces 
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are often flooded. In many cities unused 
reservoirs make excellent rinks. A small 
shelter of some kind is necessary, and light- 
ing, to make skating safe at night. Often 
there is a public concession for a refresh- 
ment stand, or organizations take advan- 
tage of keen appetites and provide “eats,” 
either as a means of keeping up the rink, 
or to help along their own activities. 

Skating interests those of a wider range 
of ages than any other sport. From the 
littlest in the family, to the grown-ups well 
along in years, skating has joys. Interest 
centers in the rink in northern cities stead- 
ily through the mid-winter days, and more 
and more it is culminating with a carnival 
which may be a one-day or night affair, or 
lasting over several days with elaborate 
programs. Expert skaters and skiers are 
often brought in to lend zest with their 
performances. The outdoor rinks, lighted 
at night by great bonfires, or by rims of 
bright-hued lights made by coloring tum- 
blers and setting candles inside, with the 
whirling, skimming skaters, make a brilliant 
picture. Sometimes ice palaces are reared 
in the center and, brilliantly illuminated, 
resemble glittering fairy castles. ‘There is 
a grand finale, a parade of skaters in cos- 
tume, or sometimes a masked féte. 

Events are arranged through the after- 
noon and evening, covering a wide range 
of interest—contests, races, ski jumping 
exhibitions, snowshoe races with various 
obstacles, tugs-of-war, hockey games, tilting 
on skis, skating exhibitions and contests, 
fireworks, etc. 

The carnival has an appeal to every mem- 
ber of the family, if not as participants, at 
least as onlookers, and in that lies its chief 
advantage. If it takes place during the 
Christmas season, whether it be on a small 
scale or large, it is a means of bringing 
people of all ages together in festivities 
that make for health and good fellowship. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association 
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Courtesy of Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Hold the fort! Building snow fort and house is a never-failing outdoor sport 


Holiday Fun 


OTHING that is happening about us 
today is more encouraging than the 
increasing interest in sports that last 
the whole year through, and the ever- 
widening scope for play. The Christmas 
holidays offer infinite opportunities for out- 
door fun, no matter where they are spent, 
nor what is one’s age—for age limits in 
play are expanding at both ends of the line. 

Communities are awakened to the impor- 
tance of play through the winter, as well 
as the summer, and are helping to provide 
safe places for winter sports, to stimulate 
play by helpful suggestions, supervision of 
skating rinks and toboggan slides, and by 
encouraging carnivals and contests which 
inject a wider interest. Play’s the thing, 
wholesome play out of ‘doors, and the 
Christmas holidays may be very rich in fun 
that promotes health and vigor. 

One family, where there are children of 
various ages, has for a long time established 
the custom of a winter out-door party 
which is usually given during the holidays. 
It smacks of parties of an earlier day in 
the country, because grown-ups have a 
share in it, as well as the youngsters. It 


in the Open 


begins usually about two in the afternoon. 
There happens to be water very near the 
house so everyone comes provided with 
skates, many with skis and hockey sticks, 
some bring snowshoes. There is no formal 
program. It is a big party and groups of 
all ages are there. Skating is continuous; 
there is a ski jump and sometime during 
the afternoon there is a contest. The rest 
of the time the skiers have their fun freely. 
Usually there is a hockey game. A few 
set off on a snowshoe hike through the 
nearby woods. Under a shelter a big samo- 
var keeps hot chocolate on tap and sand- 
wiches are ready when hunger sharpens 
the appetite. 

When the sun begins to go down, and 
cold nips hands and toes, the crowd seeks 
the house and then comes the climax of 
ice cream and cake close to the blaze of 
open fires. Fathers stop in on their way 
from work and there is a general party. 

The children in the family and all of 
their friends usually vote the winter party 
the very best event of the year. It is a 
suggestion worth passing on. 

The winter hike with an out-door “feed” 
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is encouraged in Detroit, and in some 
other places, by the placing of concrete 
stoves along convenient trails. ‘There is 
always a place nearby where charcoal can 
be bought at a low price so that a supper 
may be safely cooked in the open. Snow- 
shoe hikes into the country often end with 
supper, or a snack of some kind, at a farm- 
house which is a convenient objective. The 
Playground and Recreation Association 
tells of a church in one of the villages on 
the outskirts of Concord, N. H., which 
served sandwiches and coffee regularly to 
a large group of hikers who went out on 
snowshoes twice a week, the church making 
enough money to raise the mortgage. 
Most communities are awaking to the 
importance of providing safe places for 
coasting—many have resorted to the pro- 
tected streets, and in some cases to patrols 


‘and their parents. 
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and to carefully worked-out rules to guide 
the coasters. At a point where cars or 
heavy traffic makes the end of the coast 
dangerous, ashes or sand is sprinkled to 
check the slide. In Port Chester, N. Y., 
streets in three widely separated sections of 
the city were closed from 4.30 to 10.00 
o’clock on school days and from 10.00 A.M 
to 10.00 P.M. on Saturdays. “Street 
Closed” signs were put up and red lanterns 
hung on them during the evening. Groups 
of protectors were organized among the 
coasters and any car that attempted to 
pass was held up. Coasting proceeds 
ad lib. with all sorts of contests and there 
is a feeling of safety on the part of coasters 
Many other cities are 
using similar tactics, with the police de- 
partment and the recreation commissions 
co-operating. 


Contest Suggestions for Winter Sports 


HERE are many ways of making 

winter sports more popular without 

special equipment and with very little 
expense, according to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Inter- 
school and inter-playground contests and 
tournaments will always interest the chil- 
dren. Skating contests can easily be ar- 
ranged, including single, double, and mixed 
double races for both speed and form. Fancy 
skating and games such as hockey may also 
be included. Snow-man contests between 
playgrounds can be held, judging the snow- 
men according to the height, appearance, 
proper proportions, orginality of design and 
difficulties overcome, such as, the accumula- 
tion of snow. Snowball fights are entered 
into with great enthusiasm by both boys and 
girls. These battles will make a splendid 
game if certain fixed rules are followed. 


Snow Battles. The players are divided 
into sides with a captain for each side who 
directs the play. There should be rules 
regulating the kind and number of snow- 
balls and the size of the forts, and the 
whole battle should be carried out as far as 
possible along the lines of real warfare. 


Even grown men in an indoor gymnasium 
class will think it a lark to challenge an- 
other class for such a battle. A date is 
announced in advance so that the men will 
come dressed in proper clothing. 


Coasting Races. In Port Chester, N. Y.., 
the following improvised forms for coast- 
ing races are used: 


1. “Belly-whopping” or “Belly Bumping” 
On the mark, sled in arms, run to 
designated point and coast down, from 
there stomach down. 


2. “One-up, one-down” 

Steering coaster, down on_ stomach, 
pusher runs with sled to designated point 
and jumps on, kneeling, coasting from 
there. 


3. “One-down, one-up” 

Same as 2 except that coasters on same 
sled change places. This aroused com- 
petitive interest in who is best for steer- 
ing and who for pushing. 

4. “Two-up” 

Steering coaster sits up, pusher runs to 
designated point as before and jumps on, 
kneeling, coasting from there. (Especially 
popular with girls.) 

5. “Two-down, one-up” (for larger sleds) 

Same as 2 except that steering coaster 
has coaster on top of him, both, stomach 
down, pusher runs as before. 
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le Skating Test. The Bureau of Recrea- costume, each carrying a lighted lantern. 
or tion of the Chicago Board of Education ‘The leaders wind them in and out in intri- 
st has worked out the following skating test cate figures. The sight is a lovely one. 
to for girls, with no age limit. Snow Sculpture. Snow sculpture, de- 
¢ Contestants who are qualifying for a pin veloped first in Chicago, is growing in 
of in Class B must complete the following popularity and offers many possibilities. 
- three (3) events: Bloomfield, N. J., developed a contest di- 
et 1. Skate 100 yards in 30 seconds, or less. vided into three divisions : 
2. Skate 220 yards in 1 minute, or less. 1. Snow statues—the best snow statue of any 
ns a Ss : ; President of the United States. 2. Snow houses 
3. Skate 440 yards in 2 minutes, or less. f : 
ps - . or huts—the best Eskimo hut, White House or 
h Class A contestants shall complete the follow- model building. 3. Originality—the best snow 
ne ing events: model of any animal, battleship, automobile, 
to 1. Skate 100 yards in 20 seconds, or less. airplane and similar objects. 
-ds 2. Skate 220 yards in 35 seconds, or less. tral : . “pal , 
ore 3. Figure skating—Do perfectly any three (3) The following suggestions were given 
a of the following five (5) events: the children: 
are In each of these events grade 5 for form and 1. Secure a picture from a book or magazine 
§ for execution. of the object you wish to make. 
de- , : Fi 2. Bring your own tools—a shovel, trowel, 
ons A 10-foot circle will be sufficient: sticks and a knife. Pails will be furnished. 


a. Cut ring forward 3 times in succession. 

b. Cut ring backward 3 times in succession. 

c. Cross Roll forward or “Double Dutch” 
from flying start 10 strokes. 

d. Scull backward 50 yards. 

e. “Shoot the Duck”—from a flying start 


3. Use plenty of water. The best results are 
secured by filling a pail about three-quarters 
full of water and adding enough snow to make 
an icy slush. 

4. First make a firm foundation, square- 
cornered and with straight sides. Then make 
take off on a line and coast on one foot the body of the object by packing the snow well 
for 15 seconds. and shaping it with a sharp stick, trowel or 


um , . ; knife. When this is done, make the remainder 
At an evening skating féte held at Ish- 


an- of the object, taking care to have correct pro- 

is peming, Mich., only masked skaters were portions. 

‘Il allowed on the rink for an hour. At such 5. Use hats, pipes, sticks, buttons, glass, hair 

vl : ‘ ; and similar objects in connection with your 
a féte there may be a parade of skaters in modeling. 

Ya Cw o 
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LOST—A BOY! 





1 to oT kidnapped by bandits and hidden in a cave to weep and starve and 
se raise a nation to frenzied searching. Were that the case, one hundred 
thousand men would rise to the rescue if need be. Unfortunately, the 
ach, losing of the lad is without any dramatic excitement, though very sad and 
point very real. 
7 The fact is, his father lost him. Being too busy to sit with him at the 
fireside and answer his trivial questions during the years when fathers are the 
ame only great heroes of the boys, he let go his hold upon him. 
com- Yes, his mother lost him. Being much engrossed in her teas, dinners and 
a club programs, she let the maid hear the boy say his prayers and thus her grip 
slipped and the boy was lost to his home. 
ns to Aye, the church lost him. Being so much occupied with sermons for the 
- wise and elderly who pay the bills, and having good care for dignity, the minister 
— and elders were unmindful of the human feelings of the boy in the pew and 
) made no provision.in sermon or song or manly sport for his boyishness, and so 
aster the church and many sad-hearted parents are now looking earnestly for the 
nach lost boy.—Author unknown. 


—From “The School Index,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HE MASTER Liprary, published by 

the Foundation Press, Inc., Cleve- 

land, Ohio, is the realization of an 
effort to give the Bible an external beauty 
commensurate with its spiritual and literary 
value. 

The editors include a large number of 
the foremost Biblical scholars of the coun- 
try under the direction of Dean Athearn, 
of the Boston University School of Reli- 
gious Education. ‘The text is from the 
King James Version, with repetitious mat- 
ter, genealogies and subjects of interest 
only to Biblical scholars omitted. 
pictures and poems on Bible subjects have 
been included and there are explanatory 
notes on the life and history of the Jewish 
people. There is no discussion of doctrine, 
for the purpose of the notes is simply to 
make the text clear from the field of 
geography, history and archeology. One 
volume is especially planned for Sunday- 
school workers, with maps, indexes, brief 
biographical sketches of the artists whose 
pictures have been used, and suggestions 
for aids to teaching such as stories, hand- 
work and dramatics. Another volume is 
for mothers to be used with very small 
children. 

The chief object of the work is to make 
it an effective means of presenting the Bible 
to young people in the home. The method 
is to give the life of a Bible hero, a reign 
or an episode in complete and continuous 
narrative form, though in the words of the 
Bible. There are ten volumes in the set, 
which is sold by subscription. 

In The Pre-School Age (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50), Minnie Watson 
Kamm dwells on the importance of early 
training and reflects, with Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, that most mothers are search- 
ing with whole-hearted fervor to find, not 
the easy way, but the best way to utilize 
those early years. ‘The first five years, the 
author thinks, are most important and from 


Famous 


the second to the third birthday is the 
really crucial time. ‘That is the year when 
the normal child acquires his personality, 
the foundation of his vocabulary and man- 
ners, and his attitude towards honesty and 
integrity. 

Mrs. Kamm’s purpose is to help the 
busy mother to give her child intelligent 
mental occupation during the formative 
As far as possible the suggestions 
are such as can be carried out while mother 
does her housework, provided that her at- 
tention is centered on her child. ‘There is 
a systematic discussion of the toys, “gifts” 
and busy-work available for successive years. 
Mrs. Kamm’s book has the backing of 
practical experience because she collected 
the information in it originally for use with 
her own children. 

Last month we devoted all our space, a 
double allotment, to a review of children’s 
books. Some came too late for that. They 
are too good to be ignored though we have 
room for little more than tabloid notes. 

When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Milne (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$3.00). This is a de luxe Holiday Edition 
of last year’s favorite. It is twice the size 
of the original edition, is wrapped in glazed 
paper decorated with delightful Shepard 
drawings, and packed in a box with a 
Christmas card. Nicest of all, it contains 
a frontispiece photograph of Christopher 
Robin, who inspired the book. 

The King’s Breakfast, by A. A. Milne, 
set to music by H. Fraser-Simson and deco- 
rated by E. H. Shepard (Dutton, $2.00). 
set to music by H. Fraser-Simson and deco- 
teen of Mr. Milne’s poems he did not in- 
clude ““The King’s Breakfast.” Here it is 


years. 


now, with an additional poem called “Feed 
My Cow” in which Mr. Milne solemnly 
explains how it was that the cow went to 
bed at breakfast time. 

The Katharine Pyle Book of Fairy Tales 
(Dutton. $2.50). This is Miss Pyle’s own 
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choice of the fairy tales from all over the 
world that she liked best when she was a 
little girl. She has re-told them in a way 
to please present-day children and_ has 
drawn her own pictures for them. 

Navaho Tales, retold by William Whit- 
man, 3d (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
$1.75). Our American Indians have a 
folk-lore full of color and adventure and 
Mr. Whitman has re-told them simply, but 
not too simply. The strikingly character- 
istic illustrations are by John E. Hein. 

The Boys’ Book of Arctic Explorations, 
by Irving Crump (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.75). Mr. Crump, who is 
an acceptable writer for Boy Scouts, tells 
the story of Arctic exploration from the 
time of Behring to that of Amundsen. The 
twelve full-page illustrations are from 
photographs of the Polar regions. 


“SINGING FEATHERS” 

You know there are people who really 
know about automobiles, who are not just 
able to shift gears and steer and push in 
clutches, but actually know about things 
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when they lift up the hood and squint at 
the engine. 

And last night I finished a book that 
convinces me that there is a person who 
actually knows and understands about 
fairies. Really knowing fairies and fairy 
magic is very different from just talking 
about fairies that float around in gossamer 
draperies. For anyone that really knows 
about fairies knows that there are as many 
kinds of fairies as there are people, and that 
they are, more times than not, funny and 
amusing and very inconsistent. 

But of course Theodore A. Harper, in 
his “Singing Feathers,” is not writing a de- 
fense or exposé of fairies. He is just writ- 
ing about David, who is a Mushroom Boy 
(read the “Mushroom Boy,” by Theodore 
A. Harper, Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia; price $2.00) and Dawn, who 
is a little girl with red hair, and the adven- 
tures that these two children have in their 
own minds and outside of them, too. (The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia; 
price $2.00). Reviewed by Rowe Wright. 


Child’s Christmas 


BY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


Who has not loved a little child, he knows not Christmas Day— 
The wondered, breathless waking through fir-sweet morning gray. 


W hite tropic forests on the pane against the dawn-streaked skies, 
The awe of faith unhesitant in lifted childish eyes; 


The spluttered, spicy, teasing joy of kitchen-fragrance sweet, 
The sting of frost upon his face, the snow-creak ‘neath his feet; 


The swish of runners, song of bells, the laughing-echoed call 
From drifted hilltops, sparkling white; the blue sky folding all; 


The holly-berried table top, the feasting and the fun, 
With Christmas ribbons strewing all until the day is done; 


The hush of candle-lighting time, the hearth-flame flickered red, 
The warm soft clasp of clinging hands up shadowed stairs to bed; 


The crib-side talk that slacks and stills on stumbled drowsy note, 
The love that stings behind your eyes, and catches in your throat; 


The hope, the fears, the tenderness, the Mary-prayer you pray— 
Who has not loved a little child, he knows not Christmas Day. 


Copyright, 1922, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
And by D. Appleton & Co., in “‘The Home Road.” 
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The Round Table 


BY FRANCES S. HAYS, FIELD SECRETARY 


AvuTHOR’s Note: The announcement of the Round Table came too suddenly, and in the 
midst of too absorbing, immediate obligations to plan for the department in the November issue 


of the magazine. 


However, we shall soon be under way, and utilizing the new department for 


the discussion and solution of our common problems in “organization, administration, leadership, 


system and methods of work.” 
writer. 


All letters must be signed with the name and address of the 
Questions to be answered in any issue of the magazine must be addressed to the Round 


Table Chairman at the magazine office, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


and received at the office by the 20th of the second month preceding date of issue. 


For example, 


questions or comments for the February issue must be received at the magazine office by 


December 20th. 


Membership Attendance and Participation 


™ , ‘ 

How can we increase our membership 
and attendance?” and “How can we get 
our members to take part?” are two ques- 
tions which are asked with persistent fre- 
quency. A large membership and attend- 
ance and general participation are usually 
indications of a thoroughly organized, 
wisely directed, well informed association. 
Not infrequently we are trying to attain 
results—which follow causes as naturally 
as day follows night—without establishing 
the conditions which are prerequisite to the 
results desired. 

Examine your organization to determine 
whether you have laid the foundation neces- 
sary for the development of a large, active 
Parent-Teacher Association. Where do 
you stand on the following points? 

1. Constitution or By-Laws, recommended by 
your State branch for local associations, utilized 
as a constant guide. 

2. Executive Committee meeting regularly. 

3. Program, Membership, Social and Publicity 
Committees thoughtfully selected and actively 
working, with the aid of State chairmen, and the 
literature prepared for these committees by the 
National Congress chairmen. 


4. Reasonable parliamentary procedure in the 
conduct of the meetings. 


5. Other Committees on subjects of vital im- 
portance to children in your community, co- 
operating with the corresponding state chairmen, 
and utilizing the literature prepared for the 
assistance of local committees by the National 
Chairmen. 


6. Programs thoughtfully prepared on Health, 
Education, Recreation, Home Life and_ the 
guidance and general welfare of boys and girls. 

7. Meetings which are permeated throughout 
with the spirit and purpose of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and which 
convince those in attendance that the problems 
affecting the children in your community can 
be solved through the organized co-operation 
of parents and teachers. 

8. The literature which is provided for the 
assistance of local associations, by the state 
branch and National Congress made available 
to the members of the association, and studied 
by those who accept positions of leadership. 

9. A president who develops a working or- 
ganization and who refrains from assuming re- 
sponsibilities which, rightfully belong to officers, 
committees and members. 


Study these topics, discuss them at your 
next executive committee meeting, read the 
National Handbook from cover to cover, 
marking points for re-reading, and see if it 
will not help to answer the questions re- 
garding membership, attendance and _ par- 
ticipation. 


What Is a Round Table? 


T IS an open forum where problems can be presented and freely discussed. Orr it is 
a monthly convention or council meeting on the correspondence plan, where we 


can help each other strengthen the weak places in our organization. 


Or it is a 


Parent-Teacher clinic, where associations which are eager to build up strong working 
organizations can present their difficulties for analysis, discussion and treatment by 
their co-workers. Or it is a radio where we can send in our questions to station CWM, 
and the methods which have solved the same problems in other places will be broad- 
casted to every member of the Parent-Teacher family who listens in to the National 
Congress Radio, station CWM, at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


in which most of the films are average and some can be rated as of a higher 
order. 

“The Midshipman,” “The Freshman” and “A Regular Fellow” are easily in the 
lead and are recommended as exceptionally fine. Judging from the crowded houses, 
the waiting lines and the reaction of the audience to the clean, delightful humor, these 
pictures are on their way to a well-deserved popularity and a generous financial return. 

What “‘Classmates,”’ released early last spring, did for West Point, “The Mid- 
shipman” does in a more intimate and appealing way for Annapolis. Both “Class- 
mates” and “The Midshipman” should be seen by all our boys and girls, for they are 
the kind of picture that strikes a responsive chord in the hearts of the young and thrills 
them with a sense of justice and fair play. 

“Peter Pan,” with the spirit of childhood pervading it, is again listed for the 
Christmas season. 

Our producers have either been blind to the magnitude of their business in foreign 
lands or have wilfully ignored the protests against films which should be labeled, “What 
Not to See.” Censure of their methods has been growing internationally and has 
crystallized in Great Britain to the point that American exports in pictures are to 
feel the hand of the censor in Great Britain and her possessions. Where Britain leads 
others may follow, and it is to be regretted that the leadership in such a tremendous 


Riss of pictures have been numerous, so again we can present a fair-sized list 





industry needs to be disciplined financially into ““What to See.” 


FAMILY: 

*“A Regular Fellow” (R. Griffith). 

“Below the Line” (Rin-Tin-Tin). 

“Graustark” (Norma Talmadge). 

J“Kivalina at the Icelands.” 

“Lightnin’” (Madge Bellamy). 

“My Son” (Alla Nazimova). 

*“Peter Pan” (Betty Bronson). 

“Simon The Jester” (O’Brien-Rich). 

*“Siege” (Mary Alden). 

“Seven Days” (comedy from Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s novel, “Nearly Married”’). 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate’ (Douglas 
MacLean). 

“The Cracker Jack” (Johnny Hines). 

“The Fighting Heart” (George O’Brien 
and Billie Dove). 

“That Devil Quemado” (Fred Thomp- 
son and his horse, “Silver King’). 

*“The Freshman” (Harold Lloyd). 

“The Golden Princess” (Bronson). 

“The Home Maker” (Alice Joyce). 

“The Knock-Out” (Milton Sills). 

“The Man Who Found Himself” 
(Thomas Meighan). 


**The Midshipman” (Ramon Navarro). 
‘The Pony Express” (Betty Compson). 
“Thank You.” 
“Timber Wolf” (Buck Jones). 
“Voice in the Air” (Strongheart). 
“Winds of Chance” (story of Alaska). 
‘““Wild Fire” (Aileen Pringle). 
“Without Mercy” (Rockcliffe Fellows). 
“Zander the Great” (Marion Davies). 
Fables in Color: 

1. “In the Spider’s Grip.” 

2. “Only a Country Lass.” 

3. J“The Voice of the Nightingale.” 

ADULT: 
“Raffles” (House Peters). 
“Sally of the Sawdust” (Dempster ). 
“Soul Fire” (Richard Barthelmess). 
“Sun Up” (Conrad Nagel). 
“Steele of the Royal Mounted” -( Lytell). 
“The Coming of Amos.” 
‘The Fool” (Edmund Lowe). 
“The Street of Forgotten Men” (Percy 
Marmont). 

“The Talkers” (Lewis Stone). 
“The Phantom of the Opera” (Chaney). 


“Pictures especially recommended—"J,” Juvenile. 
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Suggested Outline for a Study of Curiosity 


How does the little child first show curiosity? 
a. By staring, listening, grasping and tasting 
b. By games, such as hide-and-seek 
c. By looking for things 
d. By watching animals 


The questions children ask 


a. Forms of questions—what? why ? 
b. How should children’s questions be answered ? 
c. How to deal with idle questioning 
d. Stunts, puzzles, tricks, games 
e. Questions about sex differences 
f. New development of curiosity at puberty : 
Running away and exploring 
a. The reason for running away at various ages t 
(1) The aimless wandering off | ( 
(2) The planned runaway 
(3) The influence of other factors V 
b. Differences between boys and girls in running away t 
c. Opening closed drawers, cupboards, etc. t 
V 
How can curiosity be used in education? 0 
a. Curiosity as a basis of interest and attention | a 
b. The importance of grading subjects, topics and methods according to | P 
different stages of development 
c. Using the experimental method t! 
d. Leading on from things to facts, principles, laws | n 
t 
How should curiosity be controlled and sublimated? | f 
a. Giving the child a variety of occupation and experience h 
b. Travel, reading, theater, visiting, and visitors it 
c. Access to the kind of information the child wants; variety in its studies | te 
d. Variety in friends and acquaintances | t! 
e. How to replace trivialities, gossip and scandal by a real interest in things | n 
and people Ss 
t 
What are the dangers of curiosity? 0 
a. Running away | ve 
b. Telling lies, romancing, day-dreaming | fr 
c. Becoming a “peeping Tom” Ww 
d. Eavesdropping, informing, gossiping | as 
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Curiosity 


BY 


HAT other touchstone may a child 

apply to the immediate edges of 

the little world he lives in except 
that gift of his birthright which we call 
curiosity ? 

The little child tastes, feels, listens; he 
watches, imitates, dramatizes, becomes; he 
breaks and tears; he pounds and pulls, and 
by the use of all his senses, tests his en- 
vironment long before he shows the form 
of curiosity which we most easily recognize 
as such when it begins to prick our com- 
placency—that is, by asking questions. 

If the baby does not show response to 
these sensations we are anxious lest he may 
not be normally keen. If an older child 
takes the pose of “no interest,” it is a re- 
flection of the home or community of which 
he is a part, and an adverse comment upon 
it as well. If he is actually.not interested 
to test his world, he is either repressed by 
the ignorance of those about him or he is 
mentally or physically ill. In any case, par- 
ents and teachers should bend themselves to 
the. problem, for curiosity is a vital means 
of growth. It may be merely a matter of 
vocabulary—he may not know how to 
frame his question or he may fear that he 
will not understand your answer. A child 
asks what seems to be the same question 
over and over; occasionally, of course, this 
is a trick to gain time, but more often it is 
because he is adjusting your adult phrases 
to his thought. 

The question he asks is not as big in his 
mind as it is to your ears. Your reply it- 
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self—the words—is not as momentous as it 
seems to you, but the manner of your reply 
is vital. He asks, “Where is God?” and 
the next instant, unless you over-emphasize 
the question, he is playing expressman or 
steam engine again in entire unconcern. He 
does not expect an answer from your pro- 
found thought; his question may sound the 
depths of what you have to give, but he is 
not seeking to measure your knowledge. 

With the naturally slow or reserved child 
it may well be the need of getting behind 
the problem or question, or of absorbing it, 
before he can put it into the words of his 
own growing personality. We do the same. 
We revolve a new idea in our maturer 
minds until we utterly reject it or until we 
accept it tentatively as part of our mental 
equipment. Not until then do most of us 
put our questions in words, even to those 
whose thoughts lie close to ours. It has 
been and is potentially a part of our growth 
in individuality. 

When Speech finally comes to the aid of 
Curiosity, she brings a bunch of keys. They 
jangle a bit even in mother’s patient ears, 
but Why, What, Who, Where, How un- 
lock the secrets of the universe. 

Grown-up defences must then be ready 
to meet the onslaught of inquiry, for pa- 
rental wisdom is never nearer the divine 
than when telling the truth to a child. 
“Nothing but the truth” always; “the 
whole truth” seldom. 

The child hungers for ethics, for guid- 
ance in the conduct of life, long before he 
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knows it, and a person whose mind is not 
open to ethical possibilities ought not to be 
with children. 

You are teaching truthfulness where you 
reply truthfully to his question with an an- 
swer that to his ears sounds final and that 
carries no hint of mystery. 

When the child asks, “Where did I 
come from?” you are strewing your path 
with thistles if you frame your answer, 
“You came down from heaven.” Heaven 
and the sky are too nearly interchangeable 
in nursery parlance and in song and story 
not to bring confusion in place of clarity. 

“Did I come when it rained? Who 
caught me?” 

If the child has seen the moon, or learned 
to watch the stars, it will not be many 
years before he will seek some other author- 
ity, for of course he will not believe that 
he is kin to a meteorite! 

If we believe with Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
that a knowledge of facts is the basis of 
virtue and of religion, we must be sure of 
our facts, and of the order in which we 
think it wise to present them. 

Should the next question be, “How did 
you know I was a little boy?” the ques- 
tioner may be taken as soon as possible to 
see a little baby girl have a bath, not once, 
but several times. 

The investigator is satisfied; seeing is 
believing; a girl is different. He deems it 
useful knowledge on the part of Mother, 
and he has received a fresh proof that 
Mother knows. Of course, little girls who 
see baby brothers or cousins in the bath are 
innoculated against curiosity as to “how 
boys look,” which is as articulate as a girl 
usually becomes on the subject. 

The child living in the country has the 
opportunity of meeting the question of the 
early whereabouts of the baby much more 
normally than children who do not know 
plants and animals as everyday companions. 
He may be shown the seeds of plants, the 
pine tree which has pollen branches, and 
the other pine, looking like it, but bearing 
the crimson “blossoms” which will later 
become cones. He sees the bird’s nest with 


well-guarded eggs: the hens, keeping the 
eggs warm until the chickens are strong 
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enough to live without the shell; mother- 
cat keeping her kittens warm inside her 
furry “stomach”; lady-dog “married” to 
a father dog, and then having puppies. 

It is the resulting chickens, kittens, and 
puppies that are of primary, wholesome in- 
terest to the child, and the preliminaries 
are accepted as nature’s way of presenting 
new material. The story of human mother- 
hood will lose none of its noble beauty be- 
cause of its likeness to the friendly animals, 

But granting it is desirable to answer 
all of the child’s questions—can it be done 
thoroughly? Heaven forbid! ‘Thorough- 
ness does not belong to young children; a 
child does not know a subject thoroughly; 
he thinks in points, touches a point that 





interests him, and the subject is his ever: 


after; he has the key to it, though it may 
grow rusted by disuse. 

On the floor of one of the kindergarten 
rooms the solar system drawn in crayon 
challenged the visitor as scarcely adapted 
to kindergarten days or ways. It was an 
outgrowth of the questions—not of one 
child but of many children. They were 
satisfied with the small measure of truth 
for which they asked, and soon their active 
feet danced the sketch, literally, from 
sight. 

Though the child’s knowledge cannot 
and should not be thorough, it should be 
sound—a simple, active nucleus for larger 
truths. The little question demands only 
the little answer; to give a full answer is 
to inflict a wrong. You must become a 
little child to hear and answer. If you 
add to your reply the tactless, “You can’t 
understand yet,” or, “I’ll tell you more 
when you are older,” or, “You will know, 
by and by,” you do not answer at all, and 
the child knows it. Next time he will ask 
someone else, not you. But if you answer 
his little groping thought with a germ of 
truth and say it as if you believed it, he 
will accept it as final. When the idea re- 
curs, it will have grown and he will want 
to know more. He will ask you, and with 
each question and answer will draw nearet 
to the full confidence in you and with you 
that will become your pride and his safe- 
guard. . 
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This is not a counsel of superficiality ; this 
is not teaching self-deception; it is weaving 
his web of life with fine, strong threads as 
he sees their beauty and their strength. 

Curiosity, when it is true interest, grows 
upward to sympathy, and is the gateway to 
noble research in every field; but like other 
qualities, it may grow downward to the 
reverse of its height—to intrusive questions, 
inquisitiveness. 

Curiosity in the adult is often curbed by 
the very vastness of the matter to be curious 
about; we select and eliminate. ‘The child 
knows no limit, no scale of values, and we 
are unfair when we tell him not to ask 
questions about things he cannot under- 
stand. He doesn’t know that there is any- 
thing he cannot understand! ‘The duty of 
discrimination is laid upon the grown-up 
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who must not let him see that one question 
is trivial and another vast. 

The connection of topic or question to 
the present or to any recent happening you 
may not see, but to the child the relevancy 
is there, and the query must be bravely met. 

Mothers must often echo Tagore’s wish: 

“I wish I could take a quiet corner in 
the heart of my baby’s very own world. I 
know it has stars that talk to him and a 
sky that stoops down to his face to amuse 
him with its silly clouds and rainbows... . 

“T wish I could travel by the road that 
crosses baby’s mind, and out beyond all 
bound; where messengers run errands for 
no cause between the kingdoms of no his- 
tory; where Reason makes kites of her 
laws and flies them, and Truth sets Fact 
free from its fetters.” 


Two Bobbies and Two Mothers 


BY CECILE PILPEL 


HE two Bobbies were having a won- 

derful time in the auto which had 

been left on the lawn by Uncle Tom. 
Everything was shut off, so their elders felt 
that they could play on without any care 
on their part. In the evening Uncle Tom 
wanted to house the car, but there was no 
key to start the engine. 

He asked his nephew, one of the Bobbies, 
whether he knew what had become of it, 
and little Bobby, pretty sleepy by this time, 
was quite ready to fall in with any sugges- 
tions that were made concerning the where- 
abouts of that key. His mother, realizing 
his four years of age, decided to let him 
sleep over it. 

One of his remarks, however—that 
Bobby Green had taken the key home and 
said that he would never, never bring it 
back as long as he lived—suggested to 
Uncle Tom that he inquire next door. 
Mother did not attach much importance to 
that clue, “for never, never, as long as he 
lived,” had been one of her Bobby’s pet 
phrases for over a week, and he never over- 
looked a situation or conversation where 
that beautiful sentence could by any stretch 
of the imagination fit in. 


Uncle Tom went next door, where the 
other Bobby lived, hoping against hope that 
Bobby Green, also of the ripe age of four, 
might by some chance know something 
about that precious key. Bobby Green’s 
mother was much disturbed. 

“What, the children lost the key? How 
terrible! Bobby, what did you do with the 
key? ‘Tell me right now, why did you play 
with that key? You know it wasn’t yours. 
How often have I told you not to touch 
things? See what you did now. The gen- 
tleman cannot put his car into the garage.” 

And so on and on and on. Poor Bobby 
Green said he never saw the key. Then he 
said that the other Bobby had it, until 
Uncle Tom was sorry for having inquired 
and said not to bother, he would hunt and 
find another key. 

In about half an hour’s time Mrs. Green, 
dragging her tear-stained four-year-old by 
the hand, came across the lawn to the other 
Bobby’s house, who by this time was 
soundly sleeping. 

“Well, at last I got the truth out of 
him,” she said, as she crossed the doorstep. 
“T just told him I would not have a little 
liar in the house and he would just have to 
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tell me what he did with that key. I finally 
had to put red pepper on his tongue, and 
then he told me. He said he threw it far 
out of the car. Of course, it is too dark to 
look for it now but he will have to find it 
in the morning.” 

Early in the morning Uncle Tom went 
to the garage to get a key. He started his 
car and, lo, there was a jingling sound and 
the lost key fell out from somewhere inside 
the car. 

Those who know four-year-olds_ will 
readily understand what happened in both 
cases. Uncle Tom’s Bobby was fortunate, 
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for he had a mother who knew that she was 
not dealing with a question of veracity but 
with the typical reaction of a young child 
to a dramatic situation, and that so much 
time had elapsed since the children had 
played with the key that it was very easy 
for either Bobby to fall in with any sugges- 
tions given and add a few of their own. 

Bobby Green’s mother belonged to that 
large group of mothers who know nothing 
about child nature, and in trying to get her 
child to tell the truth, only succeeded in 
making him nervous, puzzled, and a liar to 
boot. 


LUNCH AT DISTRICT NUMBER 3 


cA Very Cold Day and Very Hot Mulligan 


BY BESS M. ROWE 
Field Editor, “The Farmer’s Wife” 


LEVEN o'clock on a cold January 
Fe rine The Visiting Lady from 

The Farmer's Wife drove her horse 
under the shelter shed back of the school 
house in District Number Three (it had 
been too cold to drive her flivver ever since 
before Christmas), climbed stiffly from the 
sleigh, made the horse comfortable for the 
hour and a half she expected to stop, and 
started for the school house. After a few 
steps she turned back and unearthed her 
lunch box from among the robes. The very 
thought of eating its icy contents made her 
teeth chatter worse than ever! 

When she opened the door of the school 
room she was greeted by that “noisy si- 
lence” characteristic of a well-regulated 
school. 

When the V. L. entered the pupils 
turned around for that casually curious 
stare that children bestow on the stranger ; 
the teacher came forward, helped her to 
remove her coat, and with a smile handed 
it to a small lad of ten or twelve to be 
hung in the entry. Then the V. L. was 


given a seat near the stove and everything 
went on as before. 

When she was beginning to feel thawed 
out, the Visiting Lady noticed a lad of 


about fifteen go to the back of the room and 
disappear through one of the two doors 
there; a little later another boy, perhaps a 
year or two younger, followed him. It was 
not the door into the entry, but the Visiting 
Lady gave it only passing attention as she 
watched the first-graders struggle with the 
intricacies of copying on the board their 
first sentence, ‘I see the cat.” She thought 
nothing more of the two big boys who had 
passed her, supposing that they were merely 
busy about the various tasks of the school 
day. 

Later one of the boys quietly invited her 
to accompany him through this door, and 
she realized that this was the school kitchen- 
ette and that the two boys were the chefs 
for the day. 

It was a tiny room, apparently first de- 
signed for a library. The books had been 
moved out and were arranged in a case in 
the main room. In one corner was a small 
table covered with white oilcloth; at the 
back of the table and of the two-burner oil 
stove were other strips of oilcloth; a small 
packing box, with one shelf in it, was cov- 
ered with oilcloth and lined with plain 
white paper, making a cupboard; a strip of 
tape tacked above the table and with other 
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tacks at intervals along it formed a rack 
behind which the knives were slipped; the 
serving dishes were kept in a second home- 
made cupboard. Altogether, the wee 
kitchen was as shipshape and attractive as 
possible. 

The older boy led her to a steaming ket- 
tle from which a savory odor was issuing 
and asked her to test their “mulligan.” He 
explained that last week the rival cooks 
had made tomato soup which everybody 
liked, and that he and his buddy were de- 
termined to outdo them. Miss Ryan, the 
teacher, usually did the tasting, but she was 
busy just then and they thought perhaps 
the Visiting Lady would not mind helping 
them out. 

By the time she had assured them that 
she had never tasted better “mulligan” and 
that she was sure they would carry off the 
laurels, she had won their confidence and 
they told her all about the plan they used 
in their school in serving the hot lunch, a 
plan in which each pupil carried a fair 
share of the responsibility. 

There were only eighteen pupils that 
year in District Number Three, and of 
these, ten were “little kids,” as the big boys 
designated those under ten years of age or 
in the first three grades. Among the eight 
in the upper four grades were four boys 
and four girls. This group was divided 
two and two and took turns as cooks. 

Each pair of cooks had its own group of 
assistants among the “little kids,’ whose 
task it was to spread a paper napkin at each 
pupil’s place for a table cloth, to fold and 
place a second napkin at the left of each 
place; to place just right on the desks the 
cups and spoons for the soup, and then put 
each pupil’s dinner pail at his desk. After 
lunch these same little helpers gathered up 
the spoons and cups and carried them to the 
kitchen to be washed, gathered up the nap- 
kins and put them in the waste basket. 

Up to this point the V. L. could under- 
stand the enthusiasm of the youthful chefs 
and their interest in cooking the lunch, but 
always in the back of her mind was the 
haunting thought of the inevitable dish 
washing! Could even their rivalry carry 
them so far as to make that “a thing of 


beauty and a joy forever”? She could not 
imagine any normal boy being interested in 
that job, and unquestionably these were 
real boys. Finally her curiosity got the bet- 
ter of her and she asked them about it, sug- 
gesting that perhaps the girls did that part 
of it. The taller boy straightened up, 
looked her square in the eye and replied, 
“In this school we don’t start anything we 
can’t finish.” That finished the V. L.’s 
doubts! 

The V. L. asked the chefs how they paid 
for the lunch. They told her that at first 
they planned to have each pupil pay for it, 
charging so much each day to meet the cost 
of the supplies. But there were two fami- 
lies in the district which could not afford to 
pay cash, so, in order to make it square all 
around, the school had given an entertain- 
ment and earned the money. As that was 
nearly all gone, they were soon to have a 
basket sociable to buy more supplies. They 
also had some canned vegetables that the 
girls in the canning club had put up, each 
girl in the club giving two cans to the 
school. Also they had several cans filled 
with vegetables which the boys had raised 
in their garden club and which the girls 
had canned one day at the schoolhouse last 
summer when they all came and had a 
picnic dinner and worked all day together. 

A little later, when the pupils, V. L. and 
teacher were all gathered sociably around 
the desks eating the hot “mulligan” with 
the contents of their various lunch boxes, 
the V. L. asked the whole group how they 
liked it all. One of the “little kids” 
summed up the opinion of the entire school, 
saying: “Well, you see, it used to be when 
it was a cold day we just wanted to hang 
around the stove; now the hot soup just 
seems to warm us up clear down to our toes 
and as soon as we have our lunch we want 
to go out and play like everything, and we 
come in feeling just fine.” 

The Visiting Lady has seen the hot lunch 
in operation in all parts of the United 
States and under almost all conditions. 
Next month she will answer some of the 
many questions which come to us from 
groups of rural women interested to start 
the hot lunch in their school. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
EACON HI Lt, the quaintly beautiful 
B residence section of old _ Boston, 
perpetuates the English custom of 
placing lighted candles in the house win- 
dows on Christmas Eve. It is a pretty 
sight witnessed by thousands. 

Not only are the houses gaily illumi- 
nated, but an air of Christmas festivity and 
hospitality prevails. “Open house” is 
everywhere observed. 

Groups of carol singers wend their way 
from street to street and add the finishing 
touch to a picture already lovely with 
chaste old doorways, holly, mistletoe, soft 


candlelight, and glimpses of charming 
Colonial rooms. 
As one strolls about the Louisburg 


Square district on the night before Christ- 
mas it is hard to believe that in 1670 the 
Massachusetts Colony passed an act for- 
bidding the observance of the “festival of 
Christmas and kindred ones too supersti- 
tiously kept.” It was ordered by the court 
that “whosoever shall be found observing 
any such day as Christmas or the like, 
either by forebearing labor, feasting, or in 
any other way upon such account as afore- 
said, every such person so offending shall 
pay for every such offense five shillings as 
a fine to the country.” 

It was not until 1858 that Christmas 
was made a legal holiday in Massachusetts. 

To the early Puritan it. was a sin to be 
happy. We can be duly thankful that we 
have escaped from the bondage of that 
cramping idea and are free to celebrate 
Christmas according to the dictates of our 
own consciences. 

Merry Christmas to you! 


CHILD WELFARE OR FOUNDERS’ DAY 

After Christmas the next big day in the 
calendar of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is February 17th. 

For many years this has been called 
Child Welfare Day or Founders’ Day in 
honor of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and 
her far-seeing co-workers who on Febru- 


ary 17, 1897, called the first Congress of 
Mothers at Washington. 

Owing to the unceasing interest and 
loving labor of Mrs. David O. Mears, 
chairman of the Child Welfare Day Com- 
mittee, February 17th, or an approximate 
date, is now celebrated by thousands of 
local associations throughout the United 
States. By song and pageant and birth- 
day cake and reminiscences of early Con- 
gress history, the growth and usefulness of 
the organization is brought to the minds of 
those who are new to Parent-Teacher 
work. 

And always there is the little offering, 
cheerfully given to spread the gospel of 
“co-operation for child welfare” to other 
groups in their own or other states. 

So amazingly has this delightful free- 
will offering grown that during the past 
year more than $8,000 was sent to the 
national treasurer for extension work. This 
fund has made available the services of 
highly trained field secretaries to whom the 
Congress owes much of its recent gain in 
numbers and in clarified methods of work. 

It is not a bit too early to think just how 
your association is going to celebrate Child 
Welfare Day and what your part is to 
be in forwarding the national propaganda, 
and extension projects. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 

Tuberculosis Christmas seals are again 
for sale on the candy counters, cigar stands 
and hotel desks of the country. Millions of 
them, too, are pouring into our homes by 
mail, with the request that we purchase the 
little stickers and so further strengthen the 
campaign against one of the world’s greatest 
scourges. 

This year the Christmas seal comes of 
age. It is just twenty-one years since an 
obscure postal clerk in Denmark conceived 
the idea of a decorative stamp to be placed 
on Christmas mail as a means of raising 
funds for a hospital for tuberculosis chil- 
dren. A few years later the first Christmas 
seals that were sold in the United States 
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raised $3,000 for the purchase of a sana- 
torium site in Delaware. Last year 1,250,- 
000,000 seals were printed for the National 
Tuberculosis Association and their sale 
brought in approximately $4,500,000. 

Our participation in the annual Christ- 
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and community health. More than that, 
we become a part of the message of hope 
which the seal carries to the many thou- 
sands who otherwise become victims of a 
preventable and curable disease. In all 
truth, the mission of the Christmas seal is 


mas seal sale is an investment in individual joyous health. 





M.S. M. 


Child Management” 


BY DR. D. A. THOM 
Ill. MOTHER LOVE 


NTEREST and love alone on the part of the mother are not enough to assure success 
in handling the innumerable problems met with in the management of children. 
The very love of the mother for her child may be the “stumbling block” that pre- 

vents her from successfully fulfilling the obligations of her parenthood. This love is 
invariably associated with excessive worry, anxiety, and at times, definite fear which 
prevent the most intelligent approach to many problems of childhood. 

Over-solicitude on the part of the parent or parents may put the child in an 
entirely new setting. Children may become self-centered and develop innumerable 
imaginary complaints simply because illness is looked for and any existing ill health 
is exaggerated. 

The study of one little girl seen a short time ago demonstrates this point clearly: 

Mary, at seven, dominated the entire household. Mother faithfully fulfilled her 
slightest wish, fearing to cross her lest she become ill. Her sisters patiently shouldered 
her share of home duties and quietly gave way to her at every point in order to avoid, 
if possible, the almost inevitable outburst of temper which was so upsetting to the 
household. Her ready excuses for all occasions were “You musn’t mind what I do; 
you see I’ve been sick,” or “I’m not strong enough to do that ’cause I’ve had paralysis.” 

It is true she had lived through more than her share of illness and was accus- 
tomed to admiration and interest from doctors to whom she was frequently shown as 
an unusual case. 

Her “alibi” of ill health helped her over many difficult places in school, and at 
home special concessions were made for her and she was excused at every turn. Her 
whole life seemed built about this desire to hold the center of the stage. 

Through a radical change of attitude on the mother’s part this little girl, who was 
fast developing into a chronic complainer, has now become a hearty, normal youngster, 
gayly competing with her sisters in “helping mother,” trying each week to learn to do 
one new task independently, and striving toward an ideal of robust good health rather 
than desiring the role in life of “interesting invalid.” 

After a little judicious neglect and ignoring, the alarming physical symptoms 
which so greatly troubled the mother vanished. The marked tremor of Mary’s hands, 
which made it seem necessary that the mother feed her each mouthful she ate, dis- 
appeared, as also did the tremor of voice. After determination by physical examination 
of the child’s condition an appeal was made to her ambition and pride. Her desire 
for attention and wish to excel were turned away from the goal of ill health. ‘With 
encouragement on the part of the physician and her mother and with faith in her ability 
to make good she is now taking part in home and school, standing on her own feet, 
and learning to face life as it is. 





* This article is part of “Child Management,” Publication No. 143 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of.Labor, Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may be secured free by writing to the Bureau. 
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LVational Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


Parent-Teacher workers! Do not forget 
the World Hero Prize Competition offered to 
the school pupils of the world which will end 
on Goodwill Day, May 18, 1926. 

Clement M. Biddle, of New York City, is 
offering $1200 in prizes which are open to the 
competition of the pupils in the secondary and 
higher elementary schools of the world. 

The prizes will be awarded for the best short es- 
says on the twelve figures in human history, 
men or women, deemed most worthy of remem- 
brance as the world’s greatest heroes, giving 
due consideration to (1) nobility of character; 
(2) fearless and self-sacrificing devotion to a 
great cause; (3) constructive work for humanity 
of a permanent character. 

Each school through its principal or acting prin- 
cipal may submit one list only of twelve names. 
The twelve names submitted by the greatest 
number of schools shall constitute the final list. 

The twelve equal prizes of $100 each will be 
awarded for the best essay on each of the 
twelve heroes. Essays shall not exceed 200 
words in length. 

Essays must be in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Committee of Award on or before World 
Goodwill Day, May 18, 1926. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, Augusta, Maine, U. S. A., will act as 
Chairman of the Committee of Award. Each 
school may determine the details of its own 
competition which, however, shall follow these 
general lines. 

Blanks to be filled out and signed by the 
school principal in transmitting the essays may 
be obtained singly or in quantity upon applica- 
tion to the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., U. S. A. 

In planning to take part in this campaign, 
don’t forget that the Home Education Section 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education has two lists 
of books which will be very helpful to com- 


petitors: “Thirty American Heroes,’ and 
“Thirty World Heroes.” 
* * * + * 


A sixty-eight page booklet was recently re- 
ceived at the National Offce entitled “The 
State, the Child, the Part-Time School,” by 
Charles Elbert Whelan and published by the 
“Modern Woodman Press.” Every one in- 
terested in the problem of the part-time school 
should read this booklet. The section “The 
States interest in the education of the child” 
would be illuminating to those who oppose the 
ratification of Child-Labor Amendment as 
would also the section on “The Child and the 
State.” Among other interesting sections are: 
“The Working Child, Compulsory Laws. the 
State and Poverty, The State Pays for Child 
Neglect, Equality of Educational Privilege, 


Figuring the Value of Education, The State’s 
Right to Interfere, the State and Serf-Makers, 
and The Employer with a Conscience.” All 


who are planning to work vigorously to mould 
sentiment for the better understanding of the 
Child-Labor Amendment would find valuable 
material here put in most convincing fashion, 
Order from Charles E. Whelan, Supreme Na- 
tional Lecturer, Modern Woodmen of America, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


K * * a * 


Do not forget that copies of Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney’s book “Childhood” are now on sale 
at the National Office at one dollar per copy, 
These books were written years ago by one of 
the founders of this great National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. One is surprised to 
find how up-to-date this book is; a copy of 
it would make an excellent Christmas gift for 
a parent-teacher association worker or a par- 
ent or teacher of young children. An associa- 
tion would find most valuable a study of this 
text. All orders should be addressed to “The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
DD < 


* * * * * 


The California State Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation chairman of Education has just sent out 
announcement of an interesting prize offer 
which reads as follows: 

“The State Executive Board of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers offers a 
prize to the District which distributes the 
largest number of volumes of ‘The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs,’ between the dates Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, and May 1, 1926. This prize 
to be awarded on a membership percentage 
basis. 

“The prize will be TEN (10) volumes of the 
book, ‘The Child: His Nature and His Needs’, 
to be distributed at the discretion of the district. 

“Will you begin now to work for this prize? 
See that this valuable scientific information con- 
cerning the needs and nature of children is in 
every home where parents and all interested in 
the care of children may have it for use and 
reference. 

“Please see that this Prize Offer is given full 
publicity in your Parent-Teacher Association 
groups, Parent-Teacher Association bulletins 
and local press. 

“Keep a careful account of all books distri- 
buted in your district. Yours may be the suc- 
cessful district that will have ten volumes to 
distribute to parents or others who might not 
otherwise know of this helpful book. 

“Get to work NOW.” 

Isn’t this a fine plan? 
terested to know who wins the prize. 
be sure to let us know, Mrs. Chairman. 


We shall all be in- 
Please 


+ % * * * 
Mrs. Morris, Manager of the National Bureau 
of Program Service, and Mrs. Crum, chairman 
of the National Committee on: Study Circles, 
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have just completed ‘““I'welve Parent-Teacher 
Association Programs,” based on “The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs.’ After a_ short 
discussion of the Children’s Foundation, sug- 
gestions are given for using the lesson outlines 
and for conducting study courses and preschool 
circles. All who are interested in studying this 
splendid volume—‘“The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs”—whether in groups or singly, should 
order a copy of these programs from Head- 
quarters, as copies are now ready for distribu- 
tion to the State Branches. State Presidents, 
please write to the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C., for as many copies as will 
be needed in your State. 


ak * * * * 


The following leaflets have been discontinued 
and orders for them can no longer be filled: 
“Seven Program Outlines for Rural Schools,” 
“Recreation and Social Standards,” “The Child 
Four-Square,” “Physical Education Score Card,” 
“Choose, Children, Choose,’ “Church Parent- 
Teacher Associations,” the “Reprint from the 
Oregon Monitor on How to Organize.” 

The leaflets, “Reasons for Parent-Teacher 
Associations,’ and “Aims, Materials and 
Practical Accomplishments,’ have been com- 
bined in a leaflet called: “Reasons, Practical 
Accomplishments and Objects.” “Seven Pro- 
gram Outlines for Pre-School Circles” is now 
called “The Seven Ages of Childhood.” 


* * * * * 


Among the new leaflets are: “Motion Pictures: 
Discussion of Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the Plan”; 
“Study Circles: ICwelve Outlines Based on ‘The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs,’” “Pre- 
School Circles: How to Organize,” ‘Pre-School 
Problems”; “College Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions: How to Organize and Programs’; “Study 
Circles: 12 Programs on Adolescence,’ and 
“Juvenile Protection: Suggestions for Committee 
Chairmen.” 

There is now ready for distribution a printed 
list of National publications, under such head- 
ings as, “Organization Material, Program Ma- 
terial, Pageants, Child-Welfare Day, Songs, 
and Miscellaneous.” Those desiring material 
are asked to check on the printed list the publi- 
cations needed. 


* * om * * 

The National Office force greatly regrets that 
there has been delay recently in filling orders 
for several leaflets. This delay has been due to 
the following: (1) so many large orders for 
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certain leaflets came in simultaneously that the 
supply on hand was quickly exhausted. Re- 
printing takes time. Therefore the delay in 
posting. (2) The return of proof of several 
leaflets was delayed because the ones to whom 
it Was sent were not at home. (3) Copy for 
several leaflets was sent to the authors who 
have not returned it promptly to the National 
Office. 

Orders for the reprints of the Dr. O'Shea les- 
sons on “The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs’ —Lessons 1 to 3, 4 to 6, and 7 to 9— 
have not been filled because the copies of these 
lessons are only now—October 30—beginning to 
reach the National Office. An ample supply is 
now on hand. 


* * * a + 


The “Song Sheets” are still in great demand. 
There is also a demand for a book of Parent- 
Teacher Association Plays and Pageants. Are 
there not, in many of the States, copies of simple, 
yet easily produced, plays which would be ex- 
cellent for such a book? The writer recently 
witnessed the production, in Aberdeen, S. D., 
of an excellent play for local Associations called 
“The Defeat of Folly.” Will not the State 
Branches submit to the National Office copies 
of any worthwhile plays for possible use in a 
Parent-Teacher Association Play and Pageant 
Manual? e “ Ps e * 


Any local Association planning a program on 
safety should remember that the National Safety 
Council—one of our co-operating organizations 
—is reprinting in pamphlet form the plays which 
have appeared in the Bulletin of Safety Educa- 
tion. These pamphlets sell for 25 cents each 
and may be secured from the Education Section, 
National Safety Council, 120 W. 42d Street. 
New York City. The Council has also issued 
a pamphlet on accident prevention called 
“Safety-Ize” which costs ten cents per copy. 


* * * * * 


No wonder the Parent-Teacher Association 
work in Georgia is growing so rapidly and so 
well. The other day—October 30—the President 
of a local association who was visiting in 
Washington, gave up a trip to Mount Vernon 
in order to spend two hours in the National 
Office. e e * PS Ps 


Do not forget that the white paper napkins 
with the National emblem in the corner sell at 
$1.25 per hundred and may be ordered from 
Mrs. M. I. Fisher, 2719 S Street, Sacramento, 
California. 





them from the city of destruction. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S TRIBUTE IN SILAS MARNER TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF A LITTLE CHILD 


“In old days there were angels who came and took men by the hand and led 
We see no white-winged angels now. 
yet men are led away from threatening destruction: a hand is put into theirs 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, so that they look 
no more backward; and the hand may be a little child's.” 


But 
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Parents and Teachers 





A RETROSPECT AND A VISION 
BY MRS. M. M. ROSENBERG 


The Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 
through its thousands of tireless workers are 
laboring unceasingly for the education of the 
parent along child welfare lines and for a 
higher standard of morals in home and com- 
munity life. The work of the teacher in recent 
years has reached a higher degree of efficiency 
because of the parents’ better understanding of 
the work that is being done in the schools. 

Those who have labored most zealously in 
this field of endeavor have seen a vision of what 
the world will be when the childhood of the 
whole world is surrounded with wise and loving 
care and the mother love and thought are put 
into the solution of every child problem. 

It is only the idler on the world’s highway 
who can pass through life without gathering the 
riches of experience. The earnest thinker and 
worker at the end of the long trail has gathered 
a rich harvest. Even so the last decade in 
parent-teacher work opens up such a memory 
of lessons learned, of wonderful experience and 
of opportunities for improvement that this 
volume of the past seems to hold the records 
of countless unchronicled achievements. 

The first lesson that is impressed upon the 
mother as she assumes her obligation in this work 
is the lesson of gratitude. Thankfulness to the 
giver of all good, who has conferred upon her the 
greatest of all blessings, the blessing of mother- 
hood. As she adopts for her own our national 
motto “Let us live with our children,” the years 
open up a wonderful vista of joy and responsi- 
bility. With what sacredness she invests mother- 
hood and with what enjoyment she gathers a 
family around her and builds a home! As the 
significance of the aim “to raise the standards of 
home life” is realized, she begins to more fully 
comprehend that the strength of a nation is in 
exact proportion to the quality of its young 
people and that a mother’s value to her nation 
is in proportion to her ability to develop charac- 
ter and to maintain ideals. 

As I look back over years of service I cull 
here and there a lesson that seems pre-eminent. 
One is, that in the marching ranks of parents 
and teachers we are all brothers and sisters. 
There is no high nor low, no rich nor poor; 
that we are all inspired with the same ambition 
and that is, to give to the world a greater heri- 
tage of wisdom and beauty. The hand of a little 
child ever leads us onward and upward, and the 
words father, mother, teacher unite us. It has 
been truly said that “a mother is God’s greatest 
gift to the world.” One of our national presi- 
dents has said that if this is true, what a power 
for good must come from the united efforts of 
all mothers. Add to this the faithful co-opera- 


tion of fathers and teachers and the greatest 
organized force for the uplift of humanity has 
been called into existence. 

The educators of the world are meeting the 
parents more than half way in the forming of 


parent-teacher circles, for they fully realize that 
the best results are attained with the child when 
the parent takes an intelligent interest in the 
progress of his education. The experimental 
stages in this work have been passed and the 
schools that are accomplishing the most are 
eager to give their co-operation and encourage- 
ment. 

As I turn back the pages and read the his- 
tory of the parent-teacher work I am fully con- 
vinced that there is no other organization so 
democratic. This little: incident illumines one 
of the pages and illustrates what I term democ- 
racy. Some years ago I was called to form a 
circle in one of our city schools. I found on 
reaching the school some twenty mothers wait- 
ing for me to explain the work. Many of the 
mothers were of foreign birth and without ex- 
perience either in presiding or directing. One 
teacher volunteeered to be the first president 
and the work was started. A year from that 
time I received an invitation to be an honored 
guest at a banquet to be given in the basement 
of the school. I read the invitation and recalled 
the memory of that little earnest group of 
mothers and wondered how the seed had grown 
that I had planted that day. I found the base- 
ment decorated with flags and flowers and the 
long tables set for two hundred young parents, 
grandparents and teachers, all eagerly enjoy- 
ing the social life and proud of the part the 
children had on the program. As I looked over 
the room and noted the companionship and free- 
dom established between rich and poor, em- 
ployer and employe, I wondered what other 
group of people could ever foster such a feel- 
ing of friendship and democracy. I concluded 
that there was no better advertisement for the 
schools than a parent-teacher circle. Succeed in 
getting the parents out to see what the schools 
are trying to accomplish and there will be no 
difficulty in raising the money necessary to sup- 
port them. 

A parent who visits any of our well-equipped 
schools, who sees the comfortable and sensible 
arrangements, the departments of manual train- 
ing and domestic science, the lunch rooms and 
gymnasiums, cannot fail to compare the op- 
portunities of today with those of past years. 
Fifty years ago manual training and domestic 
science were unheard of. There wasn’t a 
piece of play apparatus on any school ground. 
Art and music were not taught and the only 
knowledge that could be gained was that 
gleaned from books, not from practical instruc- 
tion. But if this age is superior to the ages 
that have preceded it, it is all the more in- 
cumbent on us that we produce a race that 
will be superior over all preceding races in 
health, spiritual development, higher ideals, 
purity of speech and in progress of welfare 
pertaining to the young. 

In the past decade more has been accom- 
plished than can be recorded. The Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has been consistently 
working for the betterment of conditions sur- 
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rounding child life, for co-operation with juve- 
nile courts, for probation systems throughout 
the world, for mothers’ pensions, and for 
humane education. 

The vision ahead is a parenthood that realizes 
responsibilities, that appreciates opportunities 
and that is consecrated to a service that is the 
greatest of all—the building of the home beauti- 
fyl and the development of the characters within 
its walls. Whatever contribution is made to 
the world in heroism, truth, constancy and un- 
selfishness must emanate from the home and 
from the influences within the family circle. 

One of our national presidents, has said that 
there is no child’s problem that is not its parent’s 
problem and no parent’s problem that is not a 
social and economic problem. And, so naturally 
the parent’s interest widens from the walls of 
home into the school and from thence is swept 
into the current of the world’s problems. 

The adult who received his education in the 
schools of a quarter of a century ago must see 
a great improvement in the attitude of the parent 
toward school life. Children have not always 
been understood, and talents that might have 
placed the possessors of them among the world’s 
brilliant thinkers and doers were often neglected, 
undeveloped and overlooked. At the present 
time with over 14,000 parent-teacher circles in 
the country, with the members taking a keen 
interest in education, health and morals, a mis- 
understood child is only to be found in those 
rare places where schools and children are re- 
garded with indifference. The wide awake 
parent of today studies the child, ministers to 
his needs, develops his talents and sends out 
into the world a good citizen and a patriot. 

We are a nation of builders, poets and artists. 
We have learned to build well with stone and 
wood, but let us learn to build with hearts 
better. As Ruskin says, “Temples not made 
with hands but riveted with hearts,’ and that 
kind of marble, crimson-veined, is, indeed, 
eternal. We can write books and poems, but 
after the last book is written we are forced 
to agree with him who says: 


“Children are better than all the songs, 
That ever were sung or said, 

For they are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


We can paint beautiful pictures, but none can 
compare with the vital beautv that gleams in 
golden tresses or shines from loving eyes. We 
can compose music, but what music can com- 
pose with the first lisping of the word “Mother.” 


And thus the vision unfolds, not like the one 
seen by St. John with golden cities and streets 
of pearl, but the vision of a childhood that will 
make an indestructible foundation for the 
greatest republic on earth. 


SELLING THE HOT LUNCH IDEA 
BY MRS. P. H. FITZGERALD 
When school opened in September, 1922, and 
the schedules were arranged, there was only 


one-half hour for lunch—12.30 to 1 o’clock. The 
mothers realized that only those children living 
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within one block of the school could come home, 
and this meant for the others a cold lunch 
brought from home or nothing until three o’clock 
or after. So the Parent-Teacher Association set 
to work to find some way out, and as we were 
concentrating our efforts along lines of health and 
nutrition, it was decided to have a lunch room 
for our school. There was no available room 
in the building and we met opposition to the 
movement from every source. The Board of 
Education saw no need for it, but finally their 
permission to have one on the campus was re- 
luctantly given. There were a few enthusiastic 
mothers who had a vision and believed in it. 
So confident were they that it could be done 
successfully that two of them were willing to try 
it out and they simply sold the proposition to 
the public. They began by selling sandwiches 
from the running board of an automobile, with 
the sky for a roof. This they did for a month 
and finally hot soup and cocoa were made at 
their homes and added to the menu. So care- 
fully did they manage that it was self-sustaining 
from the first week. Our Lunch Room thus was 
started—on nerve and credit—and our bills 
were paid weekly. It proved such a success 
and'there was so great a demand that a tent was 
lent us which we equipped with an oil stove, 
white enameled pint cups (in which the soup 
and e¢ocoa were served), spoons ‘and a few 
utensils for preparing the lunches. With this 
meager equipment our managers moved in and 
there: until the end of school they served hot 
soup, cocoa, nourishing sandwiches, fruit and 
milk, at the 10.30 recess and at lunch hour, 
12.39 to 1 o'clock. We were very fortunate 
in having the manager of the Lunch Room fur- 
nish the milk as she was willing to supply it in 
half-pint milk- bottles. In this way each child 
gets a pro-rata share of cream. A straw is 
furnished with each bottle of milk. Many re- 
port that their children drink the milk at school, 
who will not drink it at home. Last vear $1065 
was taken in, from 5-cent lunches from January 
through May. This year we have reduced the 
sandwiches, soup, cocoa, milk to 4 cents each. 
Anyone buying a dollar’s worth of tickets gets 
twenty-five for one dollar. We have taken in 
so far this vear $1330.60. 

When school opened this year we realized 
our business had outgrown the tent, so with $50 
to pav the first week’s labor we started a build- 
ing. The hardware stores and hardwood lumber 
mill were kind enough to furnish materials at 
cut prices and gave us credit, so now we have 
a building—42x 24 feet—with pantry and 
counter, and with benches around the wall. We 
hope to equip it with suitable tables and seats 
for the children next fall. We pay $80 a month 
to the manager, who has a maid to help her, 
and this lady does the buying at wholesale 
prices. Every week, she and the treasurer of 
the Lunch Room Committee check up accounts 
and the treasurer pays the bills. We have a 
ticket window and no child goes in the building 
to the lunch counter without a ticket which he 
buys at the window. The teachers co-operate 
by each serving her day at the window. Each 
teacher is instructed to see that no child goes 
without lunch because of inability to pay. 
Tickets are provided for these children from the 
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Lunch Room treasury. From the first week it 
has been self-sustaining and we have had a 
surplus that has enabled us to pay $85 on our 
building since November. We attribute the suc- 
cess of the Lunch Room to the careful buying 
and management of the lady in charge. The 
4-cent lunch of course is a factor in its success, 
The Parent-Teacher Association has from time 
to time given entertainments that have put a 
sum in the regular treasury that has enabled 
us to pay for our building. We are looking to 
a Domestic Science Department in connection 
with the Lunch Room another year. We know 
now that you can have a hot lunch in spite of 
opposition and no money. It pays for itself, 
The hot lunch gives you better children, and the 
teachers better work. It increases the child’s 
resistance to disease. Try it. We believe in 
our Lunch Room and we all enjoy it—mothers, 
teachers and children. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS _IN 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF 
DENVER, COLORADO 
BY MARY E. SULLIVAN 


Following the convention of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnz conducted in 
May, 1923, a Mass Meeting was held to which 
the Pastor and Sister Superior of each Parochial 
School in the city was invited; also there were 
present at this meeting state and county officers 
of the Parent-Teacher Association who ex- 
plained the aims and objects of the organiza- 
tion. Much enthusiasm was manifested by the 
representatives of Cathedral High School, 
Saint Catherine’s and Saint Francis de Sales 
Schools. 

On June 3, 1924, a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion was organized in Saint Catherine’s School 
and splendid results have been attained. A 
health program was introduced which has 
proven most beneficial for all the children. Milk 
has been furnished free to the under-nourished 
who were unable to pay for it. The school 
nurses’ report indicates a big improvement in 
the health habits of the children and there has 
been an average gain in weight of nine and one- 
half pounds for the year. 

The Children’s Reading Committee has added 
a large number of books to Saint Catherine’s 
Library. Numerous incidentals have been fur- 
nished each grade to facilitate. the work of the 
teachers. The membership committee has con- 
ducted an active campaign with splendid results. 
The Ways and Means Committee has netted the 
organization more than $600.00 during the past 
year by conducting cooked food sales, parties 
and entertainments. The program committee 
supply each meeting with an entertaining and 
instructive program. Beginning with room 1— 
the first month, each room entertains in turn. 

This organization is affiliated with the 
National, State and County Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. _ 

In September, 1924, Cathedral School or- 
ganized a Parent-Teacher Association and also 
became affiliated with the County, State and 
National organization. At this school a large 


recreation room has been completely renovated, 
and newly 


beautifully decorated furnished, 
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CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 


Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science — 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 
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which has added greatly to the pleasure of the 
students. A nutrition class is being conducted 
and with the assistance of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society which furnishes a physician and nurse 
to examine the children, the physical welfare 
of every child has been improved and in many 
cases the physical condition of the child was 
such, that had it not been discsvered and 
brought to the attention of the parent, grave 
results might have followed. A_ thoroughly 
modern Cafeteria has been installed and is 
being conducted by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Here the child is supplied with a sub- 
stantial and appetizing meal for a very reason- 
able price. Every pupil, regardless of ‘his cir- 
cumstances, may avail himself of the opportunity 
of having sufficient good food to nourish him 
during his school hours. 

The music committee presented a delightful 
concert during the year, the proceeds from which 
were used to purchase a new piano for the school 
hall. This committee recommends that the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnze 
continue to sponsor the organization of a Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers until every Paro- 
chial school in the state can boast of such an 
association. 

However, in our enthusiasm we must not 
overlook the dangers of becoming rather a 
hindrance than an asset to our schools. 

This organization must be an uplifting agency. 
Its function is to encourage and help the school 
and not to interfere with the management by 
attempting to dictate the policies or rearrange 
the school program. It must never allow per- 
sonal grievances to be discussed in its meetings 
nor allow itself to be used by factions. 

The advantages of a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion are many, but one of the greatest is the 
establishing of a relationship between the 
teacher and the parent where a mutual interest 
is felt and the welfare of the child is paramount. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CHILDREN DID IN 
NOXON, N. Y. 
BY HARRIET L. McCORD 


It was an animated conversation that kept 
several bobbed heads bobbing up and down by 
way of emphasis. A little group of school chil- 
dren were eating their noon-day lunch, out 
under the shade of the old elm, that had shaded 
so many generations of the Noxon school chil- 
dren. But for once, lunch was a bit neglected, 
as the all-absorbing topic of the big coming 
event was discussed. The recently organized 
Parent-Teacher Association of Noxon had pro- 
posed holding a sale of candy and fancy articles 
at the school house, the proceeds to make pos- 
sible some needed improvements. 

The children wanted to help. One bright little 
girl had had an inspiration, and all were en- 
thused. Couldn’t they organize a_ sewing- 
society of their very own, and make some things 
for the sale? Now the afternoons were growing 
longer would their mothers consent to their re- 
maining for an hour after school to sew two 
or three times a week? Would the teacher be 
willing to remain with them? Burning ques- 


tions, these. “We’ll ask her,” chorused the chil- 
dren, determined to settle at least one of them 
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at once. Miss Howell looked up, with a smile, 
as the girls rushed breathlessly in. “Well,” 
she said, “Now don’t all speak at once,” as 
several seemed about to do so. Listening, with 
ready sympathy, she agreed it was a splendid 
idea, and promised to help all she could. De- 
lightedly the children rushed out, went into 
session at once and elected their officers. Wasn't 
that what grown-ups did? Could they be a rea] 
society without officers? Some could embroider, 
some crochet—and how pleasant to work to- 
gether! Never were lessons so perfectly learned, 
Who wanted to be kept after school to study 


. with something pleasanter to do? No time for 


brewing mischief now. Things went merrily on 
and at last the eventful night arrived. The 
boys were helping—trimming the school-room 
with greens and bringing flowers. Such an at- 
tractive interior! Along one side of the room 
ran a long, prettily trimmed table displaying 
all sorts of fancy articles—much of it the chil- 
dren’s work. One little boy, not to be outdone 
by the girls, contributed an English walnut 
purse. On the opposite side of the room a 
duplicate table was laden with cookies and 
home-made candy in fancy boxes. Mrs. Green's 
cutout cookies of fancy figures were especially 
popular. 

The school room soon filled with people eager 
to buy, and after the sale an entertainment of 
recitations and songs was given by both the 
boys and girls. The program, with the excep- 
tion of one number, was planned entirely by the 
children, with one rehearsal with the teacher, 

Mrs. Pray, one of the mothers, and a Parent- 
Teacher Association member, of course, had 
written for them an original parody on “Yes, 
we have no bananas’—which was enthusiastic- 
ally sung, and well received. And the children’s 
reward? Net proceeds—$46.21! Fabulous! 
Promise of a well, driven on the school grounds. 
No more carrying heavy pails of water from 
the well half a mile distant—or going thirsty. 
Later, new window shades, attractive window 
boxes—all these things gave the children a sense 
of accomplishment! 

What the school children of Noxon, N. Y., did, 
could not the children of other schools do? 


HOW ONE CITY COUNCIL WORKS 
BY MRS. B. C. HOPKINS 


The Des Moines Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is composed of fifty-six local 
Parent-Teacher Associations, each one being 
represented in the organization by its president 
and two delegates. The dues are $2.00 each 
year from each club. This year the member- 
ship represented was 8,634. Two high schools 
reported memberships of over 1,000 members 
each. 

This year the constitution of the Council has 
been changed so that the work is now carried 
on under departments. The first five depart- 
ments, Organization and Efficiency, Public Wel- 
fare, Education, Home Service and Health, are 
the same as the State and National with most of 
the same committees. The work in Des Moines 
necessitated the addition of two new depart- 
ments, Service and Emergency. Under the Serv- 
ice Department are the Telephone Program, 
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Social and Roll Call Committees. The Emer- 
gency Department has under its head the Shoe 
Fund, Milk, and Red Cross Work Room Com- 
mittees. 

At the beginning of the year the heads of 
departments met with the president to outline 
the work. At this time the months were as- 
signed so that each department might be re- 
sponsible for the program for each month. 

In making plans for the year, as many edu- 
cators or those connected with the schools were 
used as heads of departments or as members of 
committees as possible, in order to bring to the 
work the viewpoint not only of the parent, but 
also of the teacher. Under Public Welfare, two 
teachers were used on Better Films Committee; 
also two principals and a teacher on the 
American Citizenship Committee. The director 
of the Labor and Attendance Department of the 
Des Moines Public Schools was placed on the 
Juvenile Protection Committee. 

The Education Department was placed under 
the supervision of three principals with power 
to form their own committees. 

Des Moines is fortunate in having three 
women on her school board, and the Des Moines 
Council is fortunate that one of these consented 
to take the department of Home Service. On 
the Children’s Reading Committee were placed 
one high school and one grade school English 
teacher, the two directors of elementary educa- 
tion in our public schools, and one of the chil- 
dren’s librarians of the city library. The Moth- 
ers’ Child Study Circles Committee has the di- 
rector of kindergartens of our public schools as 
amember. The girls’ advisors of all our high 
schools are members of the Recreation and So- 
cial Standards Committee. 

The Health Department is in charge of the 
doctor who is director of the Health Depart- 
ment of our public schools, with the Supervisor 
of Nurses as the chairman of Child Hygiene 
and Nutrition Committee, and the Supervisor 
of Physical Education as chairman of Physical 
Education Committee. 

Because of the size of the organization, the 
Service Department was a very necessary one. 
The Telephone Committee’s first work was to 
get a complete list of the names and addresses 
of the officers and delegates of the various 
clubs. It is their duty to send out any message 
for the president, and to notify the presidents 
and delegates of the monthly meeting. The 
Social Committee serves at any social functions. 
The Program Committee has a list of speakers 
on different subjects so that when a club needs 
help in getting up their programs there is a 
definite place where that help can be given. The 
Roll Call Committee takes the roll at the door 
and so saves the time of the regular meeting. 

The Emergency Department has been an out- 
growth of the suggestions from the school au- 
thorities for help along practical lines, such as 
need of clothes to keep children in school, and 
milk for under-nourished children. For years 
the Council has furnished shoes, stockings and 
underwear from a common fund to render as- 
sistance to the principals. Other articles of 
clothing could easily be found among the 
patrons of a school. This fund was called the 
Shoe Fund, and was a voluntary contribution 
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on the part of children to help those less for- 
tunate than they. It was taken through the 
schools, and has grown from $108 the year it 
was started to $1,409.28 last year, which pur- 
chased 677 articles, thus helping to keep 521 
children in school. The director of the Attend- 
ance and Labor Department in our _ public 
schools remarked three years ago how much 
more help to her department a central room 
would be where children could be clothed who 
were found out of school for lack of clothing. 
So when the Red Cross under their volunteer 
committee wished to open up such a room, the 
Des Moines Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations readily voted to sponsor it, agreeing to 
furnish the workers. So the duty of the Red 
Cross Work Room Committee is to supply these 
workers in conjunction with the emergency 
chairman in the various schools. The first 
work of this committee was to put on an “Old 
Clothes Drive” through the schools. These 
garments were then taken to this central room 
and sorted, ready for mending or remaking un- 
der the Red Cross supervisor in charge of the 
room. Last year the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of Des Moines furnished 1,034 workers, 
who gave from one hour to one day of volun- 
teer service in this work, where 8,303 garments 
were given out, giving aid to 2,363 people, of 
whom 2,031 were children. All Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Des Moines who could afford 
it have furnished milk for any under-nourished 
children in their own district who could not 
afford to pay for it. In addition, the Council, 
through its Milk Committee, has furnished 
milk to children in schools which have no 
Parent-Teacher Association, or where finances 
did not permit their own club to do so. Last 
year $649.07 was so expended. This is a free- 
will offering from each Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation to the Milk Fund, and is administered 
under the direction of the school nurses. 

The September meeting this year took the 
form of a party in honor of the principals of all 
public schools. A short program consisted of 
talks by a father and a mother who offered to 
the principals the help of the parents in solving 
their daily problems; a short message from a 
principal as to how parents could help and how 
they might hinder, and a few words from the 
Superintendent of the Public Schools on the 
benefit of the Parent-Teacher Association 
movement. This was followed by the serving 
of coffee and little cakes. 

The October meeting was given over entirely 
to business, as the new constitution was then 
adopted. 

The November meeting was in charge of the 
Emergency. There was an exhibit of made- 
over garments from the Red Cross Work 
Room, showing little petticoats made from the 
upper parts of men’s woolen hose; dresses 
from women’s suit jackets, and mittens knitted 
from yarn of worn-out sweaters. A talk was 
given by the director of Attendance and Labor 
Departments of the public schools on the help 
this room has been to her department in keep- 
ing children in school. The head of the school 
nurses gave a brief talk concerning the good 
derived by under-nourished children from the 
milk furnished by the Council. The “Old 
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Clothes Drive’ was announced and explained 
at this meeting. 

At the December meeting, which was in 
charge of the Education Department, an orches- 
tra of kindergarten children and a high school 
glee club furnished the music. The speaker of 
the afternoon stressed the need of the co-opera- 
tion of the home and the school, which with the 
church, form the three great factors in the 
education of the child. 

One of the most satisfying monthly meetings 
was the January one, in charge of the Health 
Department. The stage of the auditorium was 
turned into a class room, where morning in- 
spection was held. Then on through the day 
the different steps were shown which are taken 
by the school authorities to make healthy citi- 
zens of the children in their care. It is this 
understanding on the part of parents which 
will do away with much present-day criticism, 
which is anything but constructive. 

The February meeting took the form of a 
birthday party, as it was the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the national move- 
ment. A beautiful birthday cake with twenty- 
seven candles was a center of attraction. The 
pageant, “Awakened Motherhood,” was given 
by members of the Organization and Efficiency 
Department. A talk on the work from the 
State and National viewpoint was given by our 
State President, who lighted the candles as she 
told of accomplishments of the organizations. 
Two beautiful and appropriate songs closed 
the program. A social hour followed, at which 
time between five and six hundred enjoyed a 
cup of coffee and a visit together. 

The March meeting was in charge of the 
Public Welfare Department, at which time a 
little foreign girl from the continuation school 
told what America meant to her and what a 
privilege it had been to attend school here. 
Mrs. Max Mayer gave a talk on citizenship, 
bringing home to us our great responsibility for 
the public welfare. 

The Home Service Department had charge 
of the April meeting, and presented Dean Anna 
E. Richardson, of Iowa State College, who 
gave an inspiring talk on the “Responsibilities 
of the Homemaker.” 

The May meeting was election and installa- 
tion of officers. 

During Education Week the Des Moines 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations wished 
to do somehing of lasting educational value 
for our schools. Through the American Citi- 
zenship Committee of the Public Welfare De- 
partment they sponsored a movement to place 
a framed copy of the Constitution of the 
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United States in the fifty-nine public schools in 
the city. The Americanization Committee of 
the American Legion co-operated and furnished 
speakers to present these wherever the person 
or organization who gave it did not wish to 
present it in person. The Council feels that the 
Constitution of the United States so presented 
as to arrest the child’s attention and command 
his respect, and so hung as to be ever near 
him, will be of inestimable value in teaching 
respect for law. Especially will this be true if 
this is followed by a program once a year in 
honor of the Constitution just as we now have 
Flag Day celebrated, keeping ever before the 
boys and girls the flag and the Constitution, the 
one resting upon the other, as it were. 

One movement which is in process of develop- 
ment is the work being undertaken by the Home 
Education Committee of the Home Service De- 
partment. By this committee it is hoped to 
help solve some of the problems which confront 
the principals and teachers in our high schools, 
The first meeting took the form of a community 
dinner in one of the new high schools. The 
personnel of the committee includes principals, 
boys’ and girls’ advisors, and presidents of 
Parent-Teacher Associations of all high and 
junior high schools; also a_ representative 
group of fathers and mothers from each school. 
This group is the starting point of this work, 
and after the first meeting it divided up into 
smaller groups, each functioning in its own 
school and helping to solve its own individual 
problems. 

The Mothers’ Child-Study Circles Commit- 
tee of the Home Service Department is organiz- 
ing Pre-School Mothers’ Study Circles. Al- 
ready eight are in process of formation with 
favorable reports from many other schools. 

The Public Welfare Department of the or- 
ganization has been allowed $100 by the Coun- 
cil to open a rest room for girls. Furniture 
from the Girls’ Community Service League has 
been loaned to the department, rooms have been 
secured, and volunteer workers have been ap- 
proached so that in a short time this project 
will be started. It has grown out of the fact 
that with all the welfare work being done in 
Des Moines there is still a great need for work 
for girls. One of the aims of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is to arouse the whole 
community to a sense of its responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected child. Be- 
cause it is within our scope of work and be- 
cause no one else seems ready or willing to do 
this thing, the Des Moines Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Association have felt it was 
their duty to accomplish someching along these 
lines. 
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KNIGHTHOOD OF YOUTH 


PRICE LIST 


CHARTS FOR CHARACTER Exercises. One for 
each child for 16 weeks. 

4% cents each (Single copy 5 cents). Fifty or more, 4 
cents each. 

MessacE TO Memsers. One for each child. 
4 cents each (Single copy 5 cents). Fifty or more, 3% 
cents each. 

Parents’ Part Crrcutar. One for each family. 
4 cents each (Single copy 5 cents). Fifty or more, 3% 
cents each. 

GuipE ror TEAcHERS. One for each teacher. 
3 cents each. Twenty-four or more, 2% cents each. 

SHIELD (Certificate of Title). One for each child 
qualifying. 

5 cents each (Single copy 6 cents). Fifty or more, 4% 
cents each. 

Button Pin 
6 cents each (Single button 8 cents). Twenty-five or 
more, 5 cents each. 

RecisTeR (Wall Chart). One for each class or 
club. There are spaces for 40 names. 

Single copy, 24 cents. Two to four, 22 cents each. Five 
to tiey, O cents each. Fifty or more, 17 cents each. 


All quotations include transportation charge. 


National Child Welfare 
Association, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A cash discount of five per cent is allowed on prépaid orders 
totalling one hundred or more pieces of material. 

Aten per cent discount is allowed on orders of $20.00 or 
more, the goods to be sent in one shipment. 











WHAT IF HE WERE 
YOUR BOY? 


ARTAN is one of 35,000 orphans in 
Bible Lands who still depend upon 
your aid and sympathy. Remember 
them on Golden Rule Sunday, Decem- 


ber sixth. 
Send contributions to 


CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treas. 
Near East Relief 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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A HEALTH SURVEY OF 86 CITIES 


How well is America looking after the health of her mothers 
and children? Are the Schools ready for the Children? 


Are the school rooms well lighted and properly heated, 
and is there plenty of fresh air in them? How is the spread 
of contagious disease prevented? Is there a hot lunch? 


Is your Club needing a Health Hand Book? 


The health work in these cities is here tested and you may 
learn how much health your money buys. 


A HEALTH SURVEY OF 86 CITIES 


43 charts $3.00 


The American Child Health Association 


New York City 
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